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NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 


————. 

TILL plagues and rumours of plagues. The event of the week 
KJ is the demand of the Irish people for a prohibition on the im- 
port of cattle. A pest in America attacks all animals, the murrain 
was discovered among the live stock on the Great Eastern, and the 
papers are choked with reports, speeches, and lengthy letters, all on 
the same subject. There isa great deficiency nevertheless of trust- 
worthy facts, and a total absence of remedial suggestions, while 
the disease itself is described in half a dozen different ways. The 
only result as yet educible from the discussion is that the causes 
which generate typhus generate also the Rinderpest, namely, bad 
food, bad water, overcrowding, and imperfect ventilation. The 
cholera has not arrived, anda gleam of hope is afforded by the 
fact that this year it has not, as usual, marched straight from the 
south-east to the north-west, but has circled the basin of the 
Mediterranean. It may therefore stop there. 
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‘The Irish landlords are unusually excited at the prospect of a 
murrain among their cattle, and demand with one voice that none 
shall be imported from Great Britain. The people are carrying 
out this order, and even the packet companies refuse to convey 
live animals, but the landlords ask for a formal Order in Council. 
This Sir George Grey has refused to grant, arguing that sufficient 
cause has not been shown, but Lord Naas evidently hopes to apply 
the pressure of 105 undivided Irish votes to Lord Palmerston’s 
mind. A meeting was held at Dublin on Monday, attended by 
men of all parties, and very violent language was used, Lord Naas 
in particular hinting at a repeal of the Union, and declaring that 
such treatment was only possible from the absence of Irishmen in 
the Cabinet,—where an Irishman sits as Premier. Thirty-eight 
members have already signed the resolution in favour of protec- 
tion, and the signatures of a great majority of members are ex- 
pected. We have discussed the proposal elsewhere, but may men- 
tion that the Cabinet has not yet yielded, though the only opposing 
interest is that of a few Highland stockholders, who export about 
7,000 small black cattle a year to be fattened on Irish pastures. 





President Johnson has finally decided that the reconstruction 
of the Union must be accomplished through the States themselves. 
He was opposed by several members of his Cabinet, but remained 
firm, and has completed his work by calling a Convention for 
Texas and dissolving the large army assembled in that State. It 
is believed that the Conventions will return a majority of violent 
pro-slavery men, and that the plan of the Southern leaders is of 
this kind. ‘They will aecept abolition, which indead they cannot 
avert, will through their alliance with the Democrats endeavour 
once more to master Congress and fill the offices, and will then 
pass State laws on vagrancy, apprenticeship, desertion, Jand- 
owning, and breach of contract, which will once more bind the 
negroes to the plantations. If this policy succeeds the struggle is 
only postponed, and its success can only be averted by militi wy 
interference, or the insertion of another clause in the Constitution 
disabling the States from passing any law based upon distinctions 
of colour. 


The Pope, it is said, has conceived a grand idea. Next year is 
the eighteenth secular anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Peter, 
and His Holiness, it is said, designs to hold a magnificent festival 
and summon to Rome all the bishops of the Catholic world. If 


he could realize that idea it might be formidable, for there are 
millions of Catholics who, though they care little about the Pope, 
would be deeply impress»1 by the vote of an (Ecumenical Council, 

but he cannot realize it. Neither the French nor the Italian 
bishops would be allowe.l to attend, and the German element 
would preponderate to an extent which would render the council 
unmanageable by an Italian camarilla. There might be rebellion 
within its ranks, as there has been ia almost every council, and 
the Pope knows too well the traditions of the Holy Chair to run any 
such needless risk. IL: may hold a grand ceremonial for the 
creation of three or four deities, but his energy will stop there. 


The two companies connected with the Atlantic cable, the one 
which is to make and tie other which is to use it, have decided 
not to renew the attempt this year. The Great Eastern, as usual, 
wants too much repair to be ready before the winter gales. A 
new cable is, however, to be immediately commenced, and the 
Great Eastern will start again in spring to carry that, and if 
possible pick up the other. It has been suggested that the blame 
thrown on the grappling-tackle is unfair. Nothing is so hard to 
move as a rope stretched out at length, and this cable could not 
yield enough to pull up two miles and a half into the air. If the 
tackle had held there must sooner or later have been a dead lock, 
and the cable, if raised at all, will have to be lifted by fastening 
it three miles from the fracture, and then pulling up the loose 
end. Instead, that is, of lugging at a cable a thousand miles 
long, we must tug at one three miles. 





We publish, though with regret, a letter from our able 
“Yankee” correspondent expressing in full measure the hatred 
felt by many persons in the North towards the negro. As a 
sketch of opinion it is valuable, but we can endorse neither his 
facts nor arguments. He says the “loathing” between the two 
races is so deep-seated that amalgamation is impossible; we say 
that one-third of the slaves are, as appears from their colour, the 
result of that amalgamation. Te says the presence of negroes in 
Congress is impossible ; we say that it is found easy in Jamaica, 
IIe says that the intense irritation created by the marriage of a 
white woman to a negro,—under which term he includes yuadroons 
—proves a natural antipathy; we say that the same irritation is 
felt in India, where both races avo Canecasian, and where no one 
talks of instinctive antipathies. Indeed precisely the same differ. 
ence between the sexes is made in England. If a man marries 
his housemaid he is thought silly, but there is no forgiveness for 
a woman who marries her footman. Besides, the assumption that 
if the negroes enjoy the suffrage they will intermarry with whites 
is entirely baseless. In India Sudras and Brahmins haye identical 
civil rights, but relations between them, licit or illicit, are simply 
impossible. 


The official jem il of Vienna publishes the text of the Con- 
vention for the disposal of the Danish Duchies. It was signed at 
Gastein, and sanctioned by Kaiser and King at Salzburg. Prussia 
of course gets the pick of the spoil, Lauenburg entire, the Duchy 
of Schleswig—which means all Jutland by and by—Kiel for ever, 
Rendsburg for each alternate year, the complete control of the 
canal between the German Ocean and the Baltic, and a sovereign 
rightof way bytwo roads through Holstein. Austria obtains Holstein 
minus Kiel, Rendsburg, the roads, and the canal, and tas 375,000/. 
for giving up Lauenburg. ‘Terms more liuwniliating to Austria, or 
more offensive to the population of the Duchies, it would be hard to 
conceive ; but Europe has a sardonic satisfaction in observing that 
the indivisible Duchies are divided, and that Holstein pays for 
her treason to Denmark with the loss of her port. As for the 
poor Prince of Augustenburg, who sold his birthright and then 
cried to have it back again, he is once more open to any offer of 


any throne. Perhaps the liberators may give him Alsen. 


It is affirmed that the United States frigate Colorado, of 40 
guns, has been sent by President Johnson to convey Mr. Bright 





on a visit to America. He has defended the cause of the Union, 
and is to be treated as the Union's guest. We cannot guarantee 
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the s‘atement, which is, however, not improbable, but it is 
diflicul: to avoid speculating oa the attitule Mr. Bright would 
under the cireumstances assnme. He would wish to be all 
yurtesy, but the nature of the man has an affinity for trath, and 

ould not, we verily believe, be able to refrain from lecturing 
fore he reached 


their eeonomic mistakes Long 


e 
his hosts on th i ; ] 
Washington he would have doubled the power of the free-tralers, 
and have lashed the Protectionist papers, -~/. c., half the Republican 
journals of the country,—into an agony of spite. You may doubt 
1 her the Constitution was revealed from Ifeaven and still escape 


Wii cl 


anathema, but to question the sanctity of a tariff of forty-five per | 
. ' 
As well doubt in 


it. advalorem would be an unforgiveable sin. 
the hearing of the Record that Jonah literally lived in a whale. 


‘‘here has been a riot in Bucharest. Some citizens, aggrieved 


apparently by taxes, shrieked “ Down with Couza!” but being with 
some little difficulty comfortably massacred by the soldiery, the 
Principalities are again contented. 


Mr. Henley has informed the Oxfordshire Agricultural As- 
sociation that the free importation of cattle has been a great 
mistake. The number of cattle, he says, in Great Britain is 
8,000,000, and the death-rate 141,000. But the average import 
of the last five years has been 138,000, and consequently farmers 
have lost by importation. After some puzzling, we have dis- 
covered what possibly may be Mr. Henley’s meaning. He thinks 
that as there are clearly, by his figures, 15,000 fewer cattle in 
Great Britain than there were in 1869, farmers have lost that 
number, besides the natural inerease, by the introduction with 


foreign cattle of new diseases. The import has in fact increased | 
the mortality without increasing production. Unfortunately for | 
the value of Mr. Henley’s argument, he has first to prove his | 


figures, and then to show that the cause of decline has been the 
importation, one of them a very difficult, and the other an im- 


possible, feat. 


A telegram was received in London on Monday announcing 
that on the 15th inst. the ‘‘ flood-gates of the Suez Canal had been 
thrown open,” and a vessel laden with coal had passed from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Of course nothing of the kind 
had occurred. The ‘Suez Canal” was merely the fresh-water 


canal ,which was finished three months ago, and the vessel a | 


lighter, drawing scarcely any water. The true canal will not 
be finished for three years, if at all, and when it is finished has to 
be carried two miles through the shallows, and when that is done 
has to be kept open, and when that is accomplished will be of the 
smallest possible use, as the time taken in beating along the salt- 
water lake called the Red Sea will be greater than the time oc- 
cupied in going round the Cape. ‘The object of the canal is to 
secure French influence in Egypt, an influence to which Sir 
Cornewall Lewis alluded, when he made the pregnant remark that 
il was cheaper to fight for a strategical pusitiou when wanted than 
to keep defending it for half a century. 





Infanticide is not an Irish offence, yet it has been reserved 
for an Irishwoman to surpass all Englishwomen who have com- 
mitted it, and rise at a bound to the wretched supremacy of crime. 
Mary Darby left the Dungannon Workhouse with an illegitimate 
child of a year old, and took service in a farmer’s house. The 
baby was a weariness to her, and she devised a plan for disposing 
of it which, in its slow, deliberate atrocity, surpassed anything 
ever committed by slave-traders. Through a period of three 
weeks she continued breaking the baby’s bones one by one, till 
when it died the surgeon found eight broken ribs, a broken 
shoulder, a fracture of each bone of the left forearm, another of 
the thigh bone, another of one leg below the knee, another of the 
upper and lower bones of the right arm, and another of the jaw- 
bone. ‘The only external appearance was a black lump over each 
fracture, and the woman had calculated that she could explain the 
death as caused by these swellings. It is difficult for ordinary 
men to believe such acts performed by reasonable beings, but 


there is no suggestion of the insanity which, for the sake of human | 


nature, we trust may be established. 

Ve regret to hear that Major de Vere, the oflicer shot at 
Chatham by the sapper Currie, has sunk under his wound. ‘The 
assassin, who still asserts that he was right in killing a ** tyrant,” 
was committed for murder, and the event has revived the 


old discussion as to the propriety of leaving such offenders 
to be dealt with by court-martial. 
adis murder to mutiny is tried by the civil tribunals, and 
his comrades, who see the crime, do not see the punishment. The 


At present a soldier who 


evht be beneficial to the army, but there is one reason 


> 


change mi 
against it ‘Phe lower classes would never believe in the fairness 
of such a court, and every death-sentence inflicted by officers for 
| an offence against an officer would be reviewed in the provincial 
pzpers, and seriously check recruiting. Are the civilians who 
advocate this reform prepared to let officers try an officer for kill- 
ing a private,—and if not, where is the line to be drawn? Half 
, that the court- 


| England still believes, in the teeth of the eviden 
and would have 


martial intended to sereen Colonel Crawler 
| sercened him under any circumstances. 

The Cork journals are full of stories about the org inization of 
the Fenians. It is said that the youth of the county are 
drilling themselves, under the plea of playing foot-ball. They 
go to lonely spots on Sunday, and then go through regular drill, 
under the instructions of retired non-commissioned officers, break- 


ing when noticed into groups engaged in a harmless game of 
foot ball. ‘They have no muskets of course, and drill with sticks, 
} but allege that they have plenty of arms ready when the hour 
| shall arrive. It is said that Government is rather tired of tole- 
| rating this dangerous play, anil is about to take ‘‘ steps,” such, 
|for instance, as seizing the arms which American sympathizers 
| may have sent over. It may be as well to give the deluded lads a 
| check before they do any act requiring the application of force, 
| but the true way to destroy Fenianism is to neutralize British 
| North America, 


The news received this week from the Parana justifies the view 
| we have taken of the comparative strength of Paraguay. Urquiza, 
| the President of Entre Rios, has deserted the Argentines, the 
| Brazilian army in Rio Grande is full of sickness, and Lopez, be- 
| Siles possessing himself of the Missiones, has secured his road into 
'the Brazilian province. Should he defeat the Emperor in person 
the war may terminate in an unexpected supremacy for the man 
who though, as Mr. Christie says, a despot, has succeeded in 
| organizing an obedient nation till his whole people has become an 
army. ‘The moment that result is accomplished Europe will 
doubtless interfere, under plea of keeping the Parana free, and 
throw back once more the only native civilization developed 
/in South America since the conquistadores annihilated that of 


| Peru, 


| Baron Bramwell has been making rather an exhibition of him- 
| self at Liverpool. A Quaker named Carson was summoned on a 
j jury, and entered the court of course with his hat on his head. 
IIe was angrily ordered to take it off, fined 10/7, told that 
| he was unfit to be a juryman, and that consequently he should be 
summoned again. Two days after, Baron Bramwell having re- 
covered his temper, Mr. Carson was summoned, and informed by 
| the same judge that he had a right to his hat, and that the fine 
was remitted. It is difficult to decide which showed the smallest 
mind, the man who thonght retaining his hat matter of moral 
obligation, or the judge who on one day thought it matter de- 
serving judicial cognizance, and on another a matter of indifference. 
it is ebullitions like these which destroy the old sacro-sanctity of 


the judicial bench. 

The limits of malignity are far to seek. Mr. Gifford, inspector 
of cattle for Paddington, on Friday informed Mr. Yardley that he 
had found a diseased cow among the cattle of a great cowkeeper 





“if 
| ou the Harrow Road, and ascertained on inquiry that it had been 


| brought there bya man at feud withthe proprietor of the farm, in the 
| hope of ruining his adversary. The man must actually have searched 
| for a diseased cow, purchase] it, driven it to the farm, and run 
immense risk of getting sounlly thrashed, simply to gratify a 
malignant spite. ‘That an entire neighbourhood might be con- 
taminated made no difference, the cause of feud probably being a 
not uncommon in 





elaim to a few shillings. A similar crime is 
a 


in | we imagine 





Australia, and is severely punishable, but 
» cowkeeper’s only remedy would be by civil action against a man 
the cowkeeper’s only remedy ; g 


of straw. 


recorded this week. 
lters to utilize their 
Vivian, head of the 


Two French discoveries of merit have be 
| One, which is authentic, enables copper 

| pestiferous smoke so perfectly that Mr. 
greatest firm in Swansea, says he shall be able to turn out 1,000 
tons of sulphuric acid per week, restoring incidentally many 
thousand acres of land to cultivation. 
authentic, is a new mode of tanning in turpentine, said to be so 
. skin at half the former cost. 


The other, which is less 


rapid that twelve hours will tan : 
That is good news for shoe-wearers and bal news for the Scotch 
proprietors, who have for years been covering their unculturable 
| hills with young oaks, the bark of which they sell to the tanners. 
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The fight among the shareholders of the Great Eastern Railway 
has come off, but the result has not yet been decided. The 
majority of the Board have determined not to allow an inquiry into 
their affairs, but to trust entirely to their proxies. ‘They consider 
that an inquiry would “ produce a detrimental effect upon the 
interests of the company,” would ‘entail useless and vexatious 
interference with the duties of the Board,” and is besides unneces- 
sary, and they therefore ‘* feel bound to give effect to the confidence 
reposed in them.” ‘They intend in fact to vote down inquiry, and 


the polling will have ended before these words reach our realers. | 


As the directors are backed by the friends who elected them, and 
their officers’ friends, and their contractors’ friends, and all who 
detest a fuss, and all who think it safest not to fish in dirty water, 
they will probably win by sheer force of numbers, but there is one 
bitter drop in their cup of satisfaction. Captain Jervis is vice- 
chairman for three years, and can if he likes compel them to 
explain that over-issue of debentures which they now declare that 
they will not even investigate. 


The privileges of the military aristocracy in Prussia extend, it 
would seem, to murder. A Frenchman named Ott, chef de cuisine 
to Prince Alfred, was passing late in the evening along the Popels- 
dorf Allée, in Bonn, when he was stopped by a soldier and some 
students. He requested civilly permission to pass, when the 
soldier, Count Eulenberg, nephew of the Minister of the Interior, 
drew his sabre, and with two blows on the head wounded the cook 
so that he died. The murderer immediately went to Berlin, and 
it is considered possible that he may suffer a few days’ arrest. As 
soldier and noble he had a right to cut down a citizen who wanted 
leave to pass hin. What hope of freedom for a people who, being 
all soldiers, avenge a crime of this kind by sending their carriages 
to the victims’ funeral ? 





The General Omnibus Company has, we see, declared a 
dividend equal to 74 percent. Considering the monopoly they 
enjoy, this is poor werk, but the returns will never be much better 
till the vehicles are improved. Except a four-wheel cab, nothing 
is so disereditable to British inventiveness as the ordinary omni- 
bus. Has not the company 1,000/. to spare for a design of a car- 
riage which shall give passengers some room, make the roof 
accessible toa decent woman or a man who is not an acrobat, 
enable the passenger to stop without tapping the conductor, and 
the conductor to take his fare without stopping the omnibus, and 
above all, admit of a uniform threepenny fare for all distances ? 
If passengers by these advertising vans had any voice in the 
matter, the company would never declare a dividend. A uniform 
fare would of itself save them 10,000/. a year, for they could then 
sell tickets all over London, and forbid their conductors to receive 
cash, 


A telegram from Shanghai arrived in London on Friday, an- 
nouncing that the Nienfei rebels, the rebels that is of the north- 
eastern county of China, had taken Pekin. ‘That, if true, would 
be the most important message ever received from the country, for 
the capture of the capital involves universal anarchy, and it may 
be the murder of our own Minister, but it is very likely not true. 
The telegram is dated 12th July, and another of the 22nd July had 
previously been received, which announces all quiet. There is 
still enough doubt, however, to make all interested in China look 
somewhat anxiously for detailed information, the Nienfei rebels 
having by the latest letters taken a town within 100 miles of the 
capital. 


The auswer of the trustees and council of the Colonial 
Bishoprics' Fund to the suit in Chancery instituted by the Bishop 
of Natal to recover the payment of his episcopal income, which 
has been withheld since the sentence pronounced against him by 
the metropolitan Bishop of Capetown, has been filed. We are 
glad to find that the distinguished ecclesiasties and laymen who 
are named as defendants state that it was a fundamental principle 
in the erection and endowment of colonial bishoprics, that the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England and Ireland 
should be secured by the terms on which such bishoprics were 
erected, and that after the decision in the Privy Council they do 
not contend that the Bishop of Natal has been in any “ spiritual” 
or ‘* common-law-of-the-Church ” sense deposed from his see. We 
would recommend to them to remind Bishop Gray of the funda- 
mental principle of which they speak. Nor do the defendants 
venture to charge the plaintiff with having exceeded by the pub- 
lication of his books the liberty which the ecclesiastical law of 
England allows to clergymen of the National Church. The public 
will be curious to learn upon what growads the council have with- 


| held the Bishop of Natal’s stipend, while they have regularly pai | 
the salaries of the other colonial bishops who are in a similar 
| position. This feeling of curiosity will perhaps be changed into 
‘surprise, when they find that the main ground of the defence is 
one which applies equally to the other colonial bishops. Aftor 
| Stating that they have been informed that the clergy of Natal 
refuse to pay any obedience to their bishop, and that many of the 
| bishops of the Church of England have prohibited the plaintiff 
‘from officiating as a clergyman in their dioceses, the defendants 
express their belief that none of the subscribers to the fund 
intended to subscribe to the support of a bishop such as the Privy 
; Council have decided the Bishop of Natal to be,—that is to say, a 
| bishop without any jurisdiction to compel his clergy to obey him 
on the one hand, and entirely independent of all metropolitan 
jurisdiction on the other hand, and upon these grounds Uiwy 
| justify their conduct. We leave the questions of law thus raised 
to be decided by the Master of the Rolls. At present the trans- 
action looks to us very much like a veritable case of robbing Peter 
and paying Paul. 


The Secretary of the United Kingdom Association thinks our 
notice of its recent proceedings may hurt that association. He 
says the uniform shilling rate was abandonel because it did no! 
pay, and for no other motive, anl that the company did not buy 
a monopoly north of Manchester by raising its tariff. Very goo; 
we will put the remark in another way. ‘The company raised its 
shilling rate in order to get more money, just after the dear 
companies had agreed to employ it to convey all their messages 
north of Manchester. And now what is the difference ? 


Another murder of three children at once. On Wednesday a 
woman named Esther Lack, wife of a night watchman in South- 
wark, was found to have murdered three of her children, aged nine, 
five, and one. It appears that the woman had recently hal thre» 
children at a birth, and ever since that time had been haunted wit! 
the idea that they were an oppression to her husband, and tha: 
she would not be able to feed her children. She therefore 
cut the throats of three. ‘There appears to be little don't 
that though not strictly insane, she is a moody woman, always 
ill, always ‘* strange,” and always very uncertain in her treat- 
ment of the children, ‘The strangest part of the affair is that 
there was no actual wantin the house, the husband earning 
1/. a week, while relatives profess themselves perfectly willing to 
have taken charge of the children. ‘The mother appears to have 
been under the impression that she would be compelled to go into 
hospital, and the children would then be “at the mercy of any- 
body.” 


Consols during the week have fluctuated daily in price. The 
changeable state of the weather has produced considerable de- 
pression, but on the other hand the operations of the Government 
broker for the reduction of the National Debt have prevented any 
serious fall in the quotations. On Saturday last Consols left off 
at 893, 7 for money, and 893, 90 for account. Yesterday the 
| closing prices were 89§, } for delivery, and 893, 7 for time. ‘The 
| lowest price touched was 89} for money. The Bank minimum 
rate of discount remains at 4, but in the open market increased 
| ease is apparent, the quotation for the best short-dated paper being 
| 32, and in exceptional instances 3? per cent. The stock of bullion 
here is 14,221,130/. 





The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, August 1s. Friday, August 
Groek ee oo eo ee - oe 293 

Do. Coupons «. ° +e oe oe _ - 
Mexican ee oe oe ss 254 5 
Spanish Passive +» .. ee eee 294 4 
Do. Certificates - se oe . 14} ° i 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. oe oe eo vA) ee vay 

1362.. ee ee ee 7 : 

Consolidés.. we we 4 ‘ 





| The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quota- 
tions yesterday anl on Friday week :— 


Friday, Avrguil’, lriday, August 2). 

Calelonian .. ce . oe oe ee 1h «eo 133) 
Great Kastera oe oe ee oe oe 46 ee 45 
Great Northern oe e ia “ 1 2 
Great Western... .. ee oe e oe Ww 66 

Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. - 45 ee 5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe i lL | ee 118 
London and Brighton... ee oe oe 14 . 104! 
London and North-Western o< os -< 14 - 125 
London and South-Western os ee oe 99, ~ 8 
London, Cha:ham,an| Dover eq ee 4 ia eo = 


Midland * < o« - - * 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. tates tea as Wx bon ete 


—— 
THE IRISH REVOLT AGAINST ENGLISH CATTLE. 
HE cattle plague has this week produced an unexpected 
political result. It has united Ireland. The leading 
proprietors of that kingdom have for years been turning 
arable land into pasture, supplanting cottiers by cows, and 
patches of inferior wheat by wide expanses of fruitful meadow, 
feeding beasts which are exported by the thousand, and now 
they are panic-stricken. If their cattle go, all goes, anda 
murrain will ruin them more completely than a succession of 
bad harvests would any other class of agriculturists. They 
believe that the pest nowraging in England may shortly be con- 
veyed to their shores, and have risen with an unanimity which 
only fear for their incomes could produce to demand that the 
Government, with the law, or without the law, or even against 
the law, should for some weeks or months prohibit importa- 
tion into Ireland. It is vain for Sir George Grey to declare 
that he sees ‘insuperable obstacles,” that he should not get 
his Bill of Indemnity, that he cannot make distinctions be- 
tween the divisions of the United Kingdom. They denounce 
the obstacles as imaginary, and the Bill of Indemnity as useless 
—the whole population being united, and a hostile verdict 
impossible—and, as for distinctions, is not Ireland separated 
from Great Britain by her cultivation, her habits, and the sea ? 
There are, they say, no ‘‘ interests” to be affected, the import 
is exceedingly small, the export exceedingly large, and at 
all events, reason or none, they will for this once have their 
own way. The language used at the public meeting held 
in Dublin on Monday was of the most violent kind. Members 
of Parliament of all parties joined in the same demand. Lord 
Naas, ex-official and strong Tory, declared that the time had 
arrived when ‘Irishmen must consider whether the form of 
government we now rest under is really the best for the in- 
terests of the country’’—a sentence which indicates that a 
Peer when excited can descend very nearly to the Fenian level. 
Colonel French called on the 105 Irish members to ‘stand 
together”? and coerce the Cabinet into justice. Mr. Monsell, 
ex-official and Whig, with earnest but oddly-worded particu- 
larity, affirmed that all the Fenian publications scattered 
broadcast throughout Ireland could not do ‘one hundred and 
sixtieth part’? of the mischief the refusal of prohibition 
would produce. Mr. Pope Hennessy believed that the plague, 
if allowed to enter, would destroy not only Irish cattle, but 
the Irish Government. Mr. Cogan declared that non-com- 
pliance would not only be detrimental to the interests of a 
large portion of the Empire, but suicidal on the part of the 
Government itself. It was announced, amid loud applause, 
that the Dublin Steam Packet Company had refused to carry 
cattle during the plague, and resolved that the whole body of 
Irish members should press upon the Cabinet the necessity of 
obeying the popular will. Itis believed that alarge majority 
of them will, and indeed must, obey the popular call, and 
that Lord Palmerston, face to face with a league which can 
reverse his recently won majority will, when once aware of 
the strength of public feeling, overrule his colleague, and 
authorize the police to prevent the landing of English cattle. 
It is difficult to imagine, if the feeling is half as universal 
as members and newspapers believe, that the Cabinet can resist 
the pressure, but we must say we view the application of that 
pressure with something of dislike. It is in the first place by 
no means certain that prohibition would produce the end 
desired,—that the disease in fact is not locally generated, or 
conveyed by means other than actual touch. ‘The balance of 
the excessively contradictory evidence—evidence impaired by 
a conflict not only of scientific testimony but of opposing 
interests, by the empirical ideas of butchers and the scarcely 
less empirical theories of veterinary surgeons,—inclines us to 
believe something of this kind. The pest is not a pulmonary 
affection of any sort, but a disease exactly analogous to typhus 
among mankind, requiring perhaps some original stimulus 
from a centre already infected, but bred and maintained by the 
causes which breed and maintain typhus,—dirt, over-crowd- 
ing, bad food, and water impregnated with sewage. It will 
re-appear as typhus does, whenever the weather predisposes its 
victims to receive jt, will devastate single places, but will not 
in the long run over anentire country greatly increase the per- 
manent average of mortality. The preventives are cleanliness, 
drainage, warm lodging, the purification of water, and the 
absence of overcrowding. Human beings could not live in the 
stables in which City dairymen keep their cattle, or drink the 
water they are forced to consume, or stand, as they do for 


animals the human species is the one which has most strength 
to stand up against unfavourable circumstances, to multiply 
amid malaria, and live long under circumstances of food and 
water which, a priori, ought to be as fatal as doses of 
poison. The cholera began in Lord Hastings’ army on the 
Nerbuddah, but it is by no means certain that it was 
originally, or is now, conveyed by contagion. It pro- 
bably travels in the air, and though originally bred 
in a well-ascertained locality, is now for all purposes 
of quarantine self-generated. The evidence is in favour 
of the same mode of transmitting the cattle typhus, 
and unless the Irish gentry can build up a wall of brass be- 
tween their country and Great Britain, the disease may reach 
them in spite of every precaution. Still we admit they have 
two arguments in their favour which ought to be recorded, 
and which extenuate their sudden leap at a conclusion 
chiefly attractive because it enables them to give a sharp snub 
to the sister island. The prohibition if it does no good, can 
do little harm, the import of cattle into Ireland being exceed- 
ingly small, and prevention by any means vitally important 
to England as well as Ireland. The import is infinitesimal, 
while stock to the amount of five millions sterling was last 
year exported from the island to the northern districts of 
England, and a murrain serious enough to destroy or check 
that supply would raise the price of meat north of the Hum- 
ber to at least two shillings a pound. If the Irish land- 
owners choose therefore to go frantic about a remedy not yet 
proved to be worth anything, and overturn all political parties 
rather than leave their special nostrum untried, there is no 
strong economic reason why the Premier should risk his 
Government to resist a national outcry. 

Is there a political one? Sir George Grey’s favourite 
argument, that he cannot outstep the law, is in this case, we 
confess, worth very little. He would be sure, with so many 
Tory magnates owning land in Ireland, to get his Indemnity 
Bill, and intermediately the juries would preserve Govern- 
ment harmless. The popular theory that an Order in Council 
is valid until Parliament declares it otherwise is of course 
unfounded. An Order in Council levying a tax on salt, for 
example, would not be worth the paper it was written on, 
and any farmer who may kick an inspector off his farm will 
not find the Orders quoted as binding laws by the tribunals. 
Only he must make up his mind if he does that the jury will 
give a verdict against him, and the magistrates punish him, 
to the extreme limit of their authority, for resisting measures 
accepted on all sides as essential to public welfare. In Ireland, 
where opinion seems to be unanimous, the Government need 
have no fear, for no jury could be induced even to enforce a con- 
tract which involved the importation of the suspected cattle. 
There is power enough to do the work demanded, and the real 
difficulty seems to us this. Is the Government to yield toa 
sectional demand, or confer a sectional privilege, to recognize 
geographical limits within the United Kingdom, and make to 
farmers on one side of the Irish Channel concessions dis- 
tinctly refused to farmers on the other? The members who. 
are pressing Lord Palmerston are bound together solely by a 
geographical tie, and where is the limit to the power of that 
kind of alliance? Suppose all Ireland goes into a panic about 
an outbreak of cholera in London, are Englishmen to be pro- 
hibited from entering Ireland, and if so, why not stretch the 
cordon along the ‘weed, and the Welsh border, and the 
Humber, and the boundary of the “ shires,” and so on till 
London is surrounded with an invisible but impassable wall ? 
Or why not prohibit importation into Ireland altogether, and 
so leave free trade in Great Britain and protection in 
Ireland? ‘Three-fourths of the farmers in England were 
three weeks ago clamouring for the shutting of the ports 
against foreign beasts, and why is their prayer to be disre- 
garded any more than the Irish? If we once begin to 
listen to the sectional cry, to divide the Empire by geographi- 
cal boundaries instead of political opinions, where short of 
federation can we expect to stop? Itis easy to say, and we 
quite admit, that the circumstances are in some degree excep- 
tional, but if the geographical division is adopted, anything 
may be made exceptional. We can easily conceive a prohibi- 
tion of the import of wheat highly beneficial to Ireland, just 
as a prohibition of the import of lead might be highly benefi- 
cial to Flint and Northumberland, but national legislation 
must be for the benefit of the nation, not of this or that morsel of 
it. That is a truism, but when men like Lord Naas get up, 
and instead of promising to overturn the Ministry which 





days, amidst ordure on ships, in trains, and at cattle-stations, | 
without food or water, and with, as one speaker in the City | 


offends them, declare that it may be necessary to re-consider 
the whole scheme of Government,—assert in fact the federal as 
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distinguished from the national principle, it is high time to | of sick, and camp followers died in scores. The doctors were 
repeat truisms with some energy. It does not matter | worn out, and the commandants; discipline, as usual, showed 
much whether England exports a few hundred cattle to | signs of relaxation, and so bad became the health of the force 
Ireland this year or not, but it does matter very much that when the last mail left, orders had been issued for its 
that there should be no “‘ State lines” between the two coun- | entire recall. Every regiment will be removed to healthier 
tries, that no legislation should be directly intended to separ- | stations, the “sick” will be cured, the invalids thrown on 
ate the one from the other, and above all that no exceptional | the pension list, and the Government, minus the lives and the 
preferences should be extorted by the combined action of | lost treasure, will be exactly where it was before the expe- 
members whose only bond of agreement is the isolation of the dition began, that is, without reparation for the past or 
province for which they sit. If the prohibition is granted a | security for the future. The entire transaction, which has 
State line is set up, Ireland is marked off from England even | occupied just two years, Mr. Eden having been appointed on 
in foreign markets, and a concession wisely refused in two August 11, 1863, has ended in a costly and discreditable 
Kingdoms will have been extorted for the presumed benefit | fuilure. ; 
of the third. The Cabinet may be forced to yield, but the} Of course it cannot end so. Defeat in Asia invariably 
country will hear of its yielding with a sensation not far | makes the British Government more energetic, and accordingly 
removed from disgust, with a sense that if this practice is to} the Viceroy has launched an ultimatum at the head of the 
continue Great Britain must become sectional also, and vote | Deb Rajah, a mild lad, with about as much political power in 
down Irish demands simply to protect the national Govern- | Bootan as Prince Leopold has in Great Britain. If he does 
ment from a local oppression. not restore the captives, apologize for the insult to the British 
Mission, give up the — treaty, make a new one, and 
cede the Dooars or valleys leading into Bengal, a British arm 

THE NEW WAR IN BOOTAN. will traverse his country and raze Pucostis to the poten | 

‘IR JOHN LAWRENCE has decided, and the war with| As Poonakha is a contemptible place, about which the 
Bootan is to be re-commenced from the beginning. Ori- | Bootanese do not care a straw, their civilization, such as it is, 
ginally commenced to avenge the insults offered to the Bri- | being confined to Paro and Tashishujung—in the former place 
tish Envoy, Mr. Ashley Eden, and to recover certain captives, | the relics of a really high Mongol civilization were s:en and 
it has grown, like evtry Indian war, into a war of conquest, to | admired by Mr. Eden—this threat implies the occupation of 
be terminated by a new annexation. We cannot bear repulse | the whole country. At all events it is so understood in India, 
in India, and as the mission which went to recover slaves was | and merchants and officers are already speculating on the 
repulsed the Government sent up an expedition, with orders | value of the lands fit for tea, and the great quarries of lime, 
to annex the Dooars or valleys leading into our territory, aud | and the marvellous wealth of iron which the country is 
as that was repulsed, it is now sending an army with instruc- | believed to contain. Poonakha stands as it were on an iron 
tions to raze the capital and occupy the entire country. The/ mine, and at Paro, writes Mr. Eden, “ the soil is charged 
demand grows at every step, and with it the force necessary | with iron to a singular extent; by plaging a magnet down 
to extort compliance, and with the force the loss of life, and | on the ground anywhere in the valley it was at once covered 
expenditure of treasure, and, we greatly fear, demoralization | with a kind of metallic iron dust; by collecting a heap of 
of the people. Sir Charles Wood, it will be remembered, | sand and working it with the magnet a very large per- 
ended his labours for the Session with the assertion that the | centage of iron was separated from the sand. The whole hill- 
retreat from Dewangiri was disgraceful. ‘The Bootanese | sides above were yellow, and were apparently full of iron ; 
thought so too, and were so much encouraged that the | one hill in particular was called ‘ Chakolah’ or [ron Mountain. 
war party obtained an irresistible ascendency, and the| There is an iron mine about two days’ journey from Paro.” 
‘Viceroy was forced to choose between maintaining a gar-| It is solemnly decided in India that Bootan “ will pay its 
rison on the Bootanese slopes, or permitting a raid into our | expenses” and will “ round off our frontier,”’ and when those 
own provinces. Of course he maintained the garrison, and | sentences have been uttered by the great family party which 
equally of course the positions to be occupied were selected | rules the Peninsula, Heaven help any Bootanese who may 
for military and not for hygienic reasons. Two at least | prefer independence to civilization, for man will not arrest 
‘of the points selected were very unhealthy spots, and the} the latter’s march. There is no probability that the Deb 
engineers are savagely scolded by those who suffer from | Rajah will obey the Viceroy’s requisition, for even were he 
the selection, it may be with justice, it may also be with no | disposed, he has not the power to restore the captives without 
justice at all. It is very unlucky for soldiers that Providence | the consent of his chiefs, and they are convinced that 
should have made valleys and ravines the natural roads from | they can expel the British. Their own troops, they say, 
Highlands into Lowlands, but still it has been done, and if| made the Sepoys run, and they may have help from Ne- 
those roads are to be blocked with troops, troops must be en-| paul, or even appeal to their Suzerain, the Great Lama 
camped in valley and ravine. Such places in Eastern Bengal | of Thibet. He could help them if he would; he thrashed 
are at all times malaria baths, and when the rains come on baths | the Nepaulese about twelve years ago in most conclusive 
of malaria-laden steam, as deadly tounaccustomed framesas baths | style, and he may choose to be irritated because his feu- 
of any other poisonous vapour would be. The sepoys, weary of a | datories are attacked. The Grand Lama knows the history 
‘lootless war, dispirited by the sight of the mountains, enfeebled | of modern Pekin a great deal too well to do anything 
‘by bad water, and a change for the worse in diet, of course | of the kind, but the Bootanese Penlows know nothing of that 
yielded to the first touch of fever like cattle struck by the | or anything else, except that they drove a British garrison out 
Rinderpest. ‘They never have much spirit to encounter an | of Dewangiri. They will therefore face the attack, and Sir 
attack of the kind, and in Bootan, away from the familiar | John Lawrence is preparing means sufficient to make it an 
plains, unacquainted with their officers, worried by the ex- | irresistible one. An army of 4,000 men, of which one-fourth 
pense of food, and conscious in some cases of misbehaviour, | will be European, has been ordered to be ready for service, 
they had none at all. Their officers could lend them none, | and will in October, unless the Bootanese yield, be collected 
for although as meat-eaters and spirit-drinkers better fitted to | in the Dooars, and advance from Buxa to Poonakha, while 
encounter the climate they felt its depressing influence, they | behind them rolls up the unmanageable and monstrous train 
had no permanent relation to their men, and they were one | of an Indian army. Provision will be made, it is stated, for 
and all in a temper of sad or querulous discontent. Men | the collection of thirteen thousand coolies, one-half of whom 
engaged upon out-post duty—for that is the Bootan war—with | at Jeast must be impressed from plantations and districts which 
heavy chances of death and no possibility of renown, certain | can ill spare the labour, while behind them, again, come the 
that comfort in the present is unprocurable and doubtful if! carts for ammunition and such of the commissariat as cannot 
there be any prospect in the future, angry about promotion, | be carried by the coolies, their drivers, the servants, and the 
sore upon broken promises, miserable about the provision for | camp followers, who cannot be dispensed with, a cavalcade cer- 
their families, cannot display that elasticity of spirit which | tainly not containing less than 20,000 men. The whole 
is the best defence against disease. Nothing but incessant | of these have in the long run to be maintained by the 
personal exertion will keep an Indian camp clean—will pre- | State, found in medicine and rations, and are rather more 
vent the men from drinking putrid water, or cating half- | liable to be sick and to spread sickness than the regular 
Totten but cheap vegetables, or sleeping under the evening! soldiers. That army must be marched through the Terai or 
wind, or turning the entire neighbourhood into one vast | jungle land below the hills, across the passes, and over the 
latrine, and the officers sick, dispirited, and conscious of | table-land which Mr. Eden at the same season found deeply 
ill-treatment had hardly the heart for extra effort. They | covered with snow, to face enemies who may be reinforced 
succumbed like their men, till ene entire regiment, the | with Thibetans, or may only be savages ever on the alert, 
ilth N. I., had not a man fit for duty, another had 47 per | ever near, but never visible enough for an attack. The force, 
eent. of its strength in hospital, another reported 15 per cent. | unless resisted by Thibetans, which is in our judgment im- 
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probable, will of course reach Poonakha, and occupy Tashi- 
shujung, and garrison Paro, and then—nothing then. We shall 
have another iron field, withno means of carrying the metal over 
the passes, and another lime-field further off than the inex- 
haustible quarries of Sylhet, and some more tea-land to add to 
the few millions of acres not yet taken up, and a few thousands 
of new subjects to add to the two hundred millions we 
already govern, and a payment of a quarter of a million to 
make, and a pension-list to pay for the next forty years, and 
a frontier marching direct for three hundred miles with that 
of Thibet, and the sense that the Government of India, third 
among military monarchies in revenue and number of soldiers, 
cannot be defeated by a half-caste Mongol clan. We do not 
know that the invasion can be helped, any more than many 
another misfortune can be helped, but the Anglo-Indians 
must pardon observers who wish to see India prosperous and 
contented if they do not regard the prospect with any feelings 
of exultation. Four thousand soldiers and twenty thousand 
of our subjects are to be employed on an expedition which 
may be unavoidable, but which, if it fails, will involve another 
war perhaps with much greater powers, and if it succeeds will 
bring nothing but a little more labour, a little more cost, and 
a great deal more responsibility. That is not a prospect over 
which sensible men can sing pans with any heartiness of 
utterance. 





THE LONG VACATION. 

I ORD ELDON was horrified at Lord Brougham’s sitting 

4 asa Judge in the Court of Chancery in a small wig. 
Nothing but a full-bottomed wig was worthy of the Keeper of 
the Great Seal. We are afraid that we shall shock our readers 
-—or at least our professional readers—more when we advocate 
the propriety of trespassing upon the sacred ground of the Long 
Vacation. While all the legal world is resting, the older mem- 
bers of the professionr esolutely seeking retirement where they 
refuse to be pursued by ‘ eases for opinion,” and the younger 
men honeymooning in Devonshire, sporting in Scotland, or 
enjoying the exquisite luxury of risking their own lives or 
the lives of their guides on the slopes of the Jungfrau or the 
rocks of the Matterhorn, it will seem little short of barbarous 
for us to suggest, in the interests of the public, some modifi- 
cations in a system which leaves, for three or four months in 
the year, the public without the summary protection of the 
criminal law, and private suitors without the means of estab- 
lishing their rights. When Charlotte Winsor lingers until 
November or December in her cell, certain of ultimate release 
from the capital punishment which she so entirely merits 
because the people will not hear of her execution after so long 
a suspense ; when Ernest Southey must be kept in prison at 
the expense of the public until the time for the Kent winter 
assize comes round; and when a Bishop is compelled to return to | 
his colonial diocese with his case unheard because of the 
practical closing of the Court of Chancery, it is well that | 
we should inquire into the policy of the present system. | 
Why should the ordinary channels through which imperial | 
justice flows be closed for a fourth part of every year? | 

We are told that the legal “‘ vacations,” as they are called, | 
although they would be better described by their real title of | 
‘‘holidays,” are sanctioned by canonical precedent, and that they | 
are essential to the well-being of the lawyers, who serve the 
Courts in the interests of the public. There is something in 
the latter objection, but nothing inthe first. It is quite true 
that in early times, when Christianity had triumphed over the | 
paganism of the Roman Empire, imperial ordinances were 
issued requiring the seasons of Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
Pentecost, and harvest to be observed as ‘‘ days of peace,’ and 
with abstinence from legal contentions. But the Roman 
Church which imposed these obligations never hesitated to 
dispense with them under special circumstances. They were | 


rules of religious obligation, but might be broken in the presence | 


of national emergency. Our forefathers adopted this principle, 


and Parliament in the reign of Edward I. did not hesitate | P 
| of waiting till after the long vacation, when it was felt that the 


to declare that in certain pressing cases, at the special request 
of the King to the Bishops, suits might be disposed of in vaca- 
tion. Even the Court of Chancery, which, owing to its almost 
unbroken succession for centuries of clerical Chancellors, might 
have been expected to have observed the rules of the Canon- 
ists, has infringed them. We have sittings after Michael- 
mas term—that is, throughout the season of Advent—sit- 
tings after Hilary term—that is, throughout the season of 
Lent—sittings after Easter term, which run close upon and 
sometimes into the Pentecostal season, As yet, however, 
we have no sittings in the season of harvest. ‘‘The intelli- 
gent foreigner,” who, having read in treatises on English Law 


the frequent boast that ‘the Court of Chancery is always, 


« 





| as counsel. 


| of **attorneydom.” 


/consider the validity of the question of law. 


open,” would be much astonished if he found himself in 
the precincts of Lincoln’s Inn to-day. He would see the 
doors of every court of justice closed—he would find the 
words ‘Attendance from 11 till 2” plastered upon the 
wooden outer door of the chambers of every great man—he 
would see a few porters lounging about—a great many dogs 
fighting—a vast assemblage of idle boys and girls amusing 
themselves at the pump—and an occasional junior barrister 
rushing from his chambers to the library, evidently in a hurry 
to dispose of the troublesome business which is keeping him in 
town. If he made inquiries he would find that one Vice-Chan- 
cellor, renowned for observing an easy-going judicial life during 
the ordinary sittings of the Court, had departed at the very 
outset of the vacation for his seat in the North of Scotland, 
where, surrounded by an army of dogs and the ‘‘ sea between,” 
he would scarcely be attacked by the most daring counsellor; 
and that another Vice-Chancellor, whose duty it was to 
attend to ‘ vacation business,” was also comfortably enjoying 
himself at a sea-side watering-place, willing to receive appli- 
cations on very pressing cases from suitors, but declining to 
enter upon any ordinary litigation. He would learn that 
everything is ‘‘ damnum absque injuria” in the eyes of a 
Vacation Judge which does not amount to the imminent 
destruction of a house or the swamping of a neighbourhood 
with water. He would ascertain that although the Lord 
Chancellor had presided last week at the opening of an 
Agricultural Hall in London, he then took care to apologize 
for being the only Minister of State “‘in town,” as though he 
were quite resolved to be ‘out of town” in case any suitor 
should apply to him for relief as the Supreme Judge in the 
Court of Chancery. If our friend walked down Chancery 
Lane, he might possibly, in the process of losing his way to 
the Temple, come across a quantity of feeble squabbling over 
summonses and pleadings before one exhausted Common Law 
Judge at the Judges’ Chambers, but on arriving at the Temple 
he would find matters even less promising than in Lincoln’s 
Inn. The circuits being over, nearly all the barristers are 
dispersed. ‘he Court of Chancery always open! ‘The Com- 
mon Law and its proud motto, ‘ Zbi jus, ubi remedium/” 
We can imagine the visitor rushing back to the Continent 
quite ready, if he should come across it, to believe in the 
statement actually contained in a French treatise upon Eng- 
land and the English law, that so priest-ridden and tame had 
the Anglo-Saxon race become, that they could not even 
marry without the express permission of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

What, then, would we propose to do? Do we advocate the 
total abolition of the long vacation? Far from it. We 
value too much the preservation of general culture as a part 
of the training of the Bar. ‘The public have no right to the 
perpetual service of an eminent man, whether as statesman or 
Leisure must be allowed for the rest of the body 
and, what is still more important, for the refreshment of the 
mind by means of foreign travel or literary investigation. We 
cannot afford to allow our Bar to dwindle down to the level 
They must still live to adorn the Senate, 
and to quicken into life by their oratory the thoughts which 
slumber in the writings of scholars. But this may be pre- 
served, and yet the public interest be protected. One of the 
cases of hardship affecting the cause of public morals to which 
we have referred has even now been dealt with ‘ during 
vacation’? in Ireland. At the King’s County Assizes just 
concluded Lawrence King was tried on a charge of the wilful 
murder of Lieutenant Clutterbuck. The body was found at the 


| Tipperary side of the River Brusna. The fatal shot was fired 
| while the prisoner was standing up in a boat on the river at the 
end nearest to the King’s County, while the victim was seated 
' at the other end of the boat next to the Tipperary bank of the 


river. At the trial the prisoner was convicted, but an objec- 
tion was taken that the indictment did not state that the 
crime was committed within 500 yards of the King’s County 
side of the river, and the point of law was reserved. But instead 


execution of the murderer would be rendered impracticable, 
a special Court of Criminal Appeal was summoned at once, to 
Ten judges 
accordingly assembled a few days ago in solemn conclave, and 
after a lengthened argument the majority of the Court, one 
judge only dissenting, decided that the objection was un- 
tenable. The law will accordingly take its course, and King 
will be executed forthwith. Yet in England Lord Wensley- 
dale’s interposition has involved the postponement for four 
months of the decision of the question whether the capital 
sentence on Charlotte Winsor should be carried out. We 
should be glad if we could follow the Irish precedent. We 
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should regret to return to the old system of execution the | among his own subjects. 
next day but one after the verdict, we do not seek the re- 
vival of the indecent haste of what Judge Jeffreys called the 
aolers’ ‘‘ hanging-day.” but every week’s delay makes the 
ultimate execution of the criminal more repugnant to the pub- 


lic conscience, and the lapse of months makes it almost im. 


possible. ya f a 
There is, however, another point in which the rigid ob- 


servance of the long vacation is prejudicial to the interests 
We would suggest that no prisoner should be 
his trial for more than a 
specially required in order 

The new winter assize 


of the public. 
allowed to lie in prison awaiting 
month, unless a longer time were 
to prepare the evidence in the case. 
has done much to relieve the gaols throughout the country, 


A priest of Zeithun, named 
Apardian, made his way lately as far as the great Cesar of 
the West, told him the distress of his people and of his 
‘chureh, and received from him a gift of 2,000f., which it 
‘seems has been sufticient to bind the poor mountaineers’ 
| hearts to France with affectionate gratitude. Ascending from 
| Marasch, the French Protestant travellers were met on their 
way by twelve armed men, sent, they said, “ by the chiefs of 
| the republic” to escort them through the land of Zeithun. 
| These Zeithumlus are described as having open, friendly, and 
even distingué countenances, and nothing certainly can be 





| more frankly hospitable than their behaviour seems to have 
'been. The country is magnificent. The heights are covered 


with tall pines, enormous plane trees and live oaks, from the 


but between July and December there is no method of trying | branches of which the mountaineers are accustomed to use 


a serious criminal unless the offence be committed within the 


jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, or the cause is 


specially removed there. This Court sits every mouth. There 
is no reason why every large centre of population should not 
possess a similar court, where prisoners might be tried for 
offences committed between the times of the periodical visits 
of the Judges of Assize. This proposition might necessitate 
the increase in the numbers of the judicial bench, but the 
exigencies of the time already call for the appointment of more 
Common Law Judges. The new Central Criminal Courts 
might also usefully deal with many cases which are very un- 
satisfactorily disposed of by the present justices of the peace. 

We are not anxious to shorten the holidays of any of our 
hard-working lawyers. We simply ask that a greater facility 
should be given both at law and in equity to the prosecution 
of public offenders and the enforcement of important private 
rights. There are many leading counsel at the Bar who would 
feel compelled to sacrifice vacation work in order to obtain 
strength and rest, with a view to the approaching winter 
campaign. On the other hand, there are crowds of young 
men who would be very glad to work, even though it should 
be in the vacation only. When the theatres are open in 
Passion Week and the Courts of Justice sit continuously 
during the seasons of Advent, Lent, and Pentecost, and even, 
during a busy time on circuit, on Good Friday itself, there is 
no good reason why their sittings should not be more frequent 
in the time of harvest. 


THE KEPUBLIC OF ZEITHUN. 
i; an otherwise superfluous book recently published in Paris 
by a Protestant pasteur, M. Léon Paul, under the title of 
Journal de Voyage, there occur nevertheless three or four 
chapters which form a slight though real addition to the sum 
of contemporary travel. How many even of those who have 





| their muskets against the invader, whilst rannels, waterfalls 
,and cool springs keep the ground green through the height 
of summer. ‘The city of Zeithun itself, built in terraces on 
the mountain slope, contains 20,000 inhabitants, a small 
number of whom are Turks, who are allowed to remain there. 
More fortunate than the Montenegrines, the Armenians of the 
Taurus are enabled to exercise an important branch of indus- 
try, the iron trade, supplied by the mineral wealth of their 
mountains, and the city contains numerous foundries. Whilst 
the men are ironworkers, the women feed silkworms, 

M. Paul’s details as to the political constitution of the 
country do not precisely tally with M. Langlois’ account. 
‘The executive power is placed in the hands of four princes, 
not necessarily, it would seem, noble by origin, if distinguished 
by their qualities. But the Government seems to be patriarchal, 
vested in elders of the people, with some curious prerogatives 
in the priesthood. If things go wrong, if reforms are needed, 
the malcontents apply to the priests, who meet in council to 
hear the grievances alleged or proposals put forth, and then 
refer them to the elders by way of senate, who decide on the 
course to be adopted. The princes in turn seem to have a 
veto on the measures thus carried by the vote of the elders, 
but have no right of initiating any. All offices are conferred 
by popular election. M. Paul speaks of a ‘ Prinee Kosroian, 
one of the principal warriors of the republic,” and of a 
“charming” bishop. ‘There are five churches in the city, 
poorly built and wretchedly found, served by fifteen priests. 
There are schools, poorly taught, to which children are not 
sent after ten years of age. The mountaineers, as M. Paul 
repeats after M. Lauglois, are amongst themselves singularly 
geutle; no murder has ever been committed among them for 
| the sake of gain, no prisons exist, criminals are exiled, or if 

penitent or excused by circumstances, may expiate their 
| offences by penance in a convent and alms on quitting it. 
Yet the history of this little people is a most gallant one, 


| 











visited Syria are aware that in the interior of Mount Taurus | and they have withia the last six years—in 1859 and 1862— 
there exists a small independent Christian republic, that of | intlieted two severe defeats on the Turkish Pashas of Marasch 
Zeithun ?—that the Armenian race, elsewhere for the most |—Khurschid Pasha, and Aziz Pasha. They evidently disdain 
part one of smooth and submissive money-makers, scattered | the ‘Turks individually, probably with as sovereign a con- 
amidst stranger populations, shows itself here in a tribe | tempt as the Montenegrines; but the Circassians are more 
of fearless mountaineers, whose penalty, more than once | formidable adversaries, and the Zeithumlus are evidently 
enforced, for unauthorized intrusion on their domain is death? | chary of falling out with them, though ready to resist them 
The real revealer of Zeithun to Europe, it must be said, | as assailants. Thus the French travellers were shown a 
was M. Victor Langlois, in an article published in the Revue | group of six walnut trees, from which the marksmen of 
des Deu Mondes tor February 15, 1863, on the ‘“ Armenians | Zeithun had shot down to the last a band of Circassian 
of Turkey and the Massacres of the Taurus,” and all the more | marauders, whose place of burial is marked by an iron cross 
solid portion of M. Paul's narrative is borrowed from his | raised over a huge rock. ‘Do you not fear other attacks?’ 








account. But M. Langlois, who was extremely anxious to 
visit the country, was warned off by the mountaineers, and it 
is therefore most interesting to find his account of it, derived 
almost exclusively from the monks of Sis, confirmed almost 
point by point by his more fortunate countrymen who were 
Allowed in 1864 to visit the territory. 

This Zeithun, it would seem, is the only remaining frag- 
ment of the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia, founded towards 
the end of the eleventh century, and destroyed by the Egyp- 
tians towards that of the fourteenth. Amidst the most inac- 
cessiblé summits and gorges of the Cilician mountains there 
has thus grown up a sort of Asiatic Montenegro, less fortu- 
nate, however, in point of situation than the European one, 
out of reach of the sea and of all large masses of kindred 
population, pressed on all sides by vigorous enemies or 
dangerous friends,—here Cireassian mountaincers, whom the 
Turks are trying to colonize all around,—there a powerful 
local chief, Jusef Aga, also perfectly independent of ‘Turkey, 


ruling over Turkomans and schismatic Armenians, able to | 


bring ten thousand men into the field, and who, though 
always ready to join the Zeithumlus (who can only mus- 
ter 7,000 or 8,000) in defending the mountains against 
the Turks, would be perfectly disposed to incorporate them 





M. Paul asked Prince Kosroian. ‘The Prince pointed toward 
the ruck. ‘* There is plenty of room still around that rock.” 
From the account of these recent travellers, it would seem 
| that among the various groups of Christian population which 
linger yet scattered over various highland districts of the 
Turkish Empire, none is more deserving of European interest 
than these Armenians of Zeithun. Gallant, honest, open- 
hearted, like most tribes of independent mountaincers, they do 
not appear to have the bigoted ferocity of the Montenegrines, 
| for instance, against the Mussulman, since ‘lurks are allowed 
| to live in their city, and some of their village communities are 
composed of and ruled by Mohammedans, nor are they com- 
| pelled, like the former, by the poverty of their soil to make 
| forays on their neighbours, their iron-works supplying them 
| with a most profitable article of exchange. Still it is 
| diflicult to believe that this little community, however un- 
offending and respectable, could maintain itself alone against 
any determined effort of the Turkish power, and the Circassian 
new comers are awkward neighbours. It is, however, little 
| likely to be crushed so long as it retains its defensive alliance 
| with the Turkomans of Jusef Aga, forming the important 
tribe of Khozan-Oglu. ‘’he latter chief is described by M. 
Paul as a stout man of about fifty, with large forehead, grey 
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beard, black eyes, and an expression of calmness and strength. 
His principal town, Hatchin, is chiefly peopled by Armenians, 
who are in full sympathy with their free brethren of 
Zeithun, as indeed are also those of Sis, where the population 
belongs to the two religions in about equal proportions. Be- 
tween Turkomans and Armenians there seems no bitter feel- 
ing, and Jusef Aga speaks of the Armenians as his “ good 
friends.” It spite of their tolerance, it must be said, how- 
ever, that the Armenians of the Taurus are severe amongst 
themselves against religious offences. A renegade Zeithumlu 
priest was in 1845 scalped and burnt alive. ‘There seems to 
be indeed among them no superstitious reverence towards 
their priesthood. Thus a Zeithumlu who had been excom- 
municated for having married his first cousin appeared one 
day with his musket in church, and covering the priest with 
it as he was mounting to the altar, cried to him, ‘‘ Raise my 
excommunication, or die!’ The pricst raised it, and no one 
thought the worse of the mountaineer. 





PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


T is curious and not a little perplexing to watch the diffi- 
culty of placing religious men en rapport with the tone 

of the secular intellect of the day. Two of the ablest men 
in England, one a statesman of Cabinet rank, with religious 
instincts and orthodox opinions, the other a divine, with 
all the ideas and some of the tact of worldly politicians, 
have this week addressed the country on behalf of Mis- 
sions, and neither of them will raise a shilling for the 
cause they have attempted to befriend. Mr. Walpole’s speech 
at Salisbury is a prose version of Bishop Heber’s Missionary 
Hymn, eloquent no doubt, and even instructive, but then no 
one of the thousands he might influence ever doubted that 
from ‘Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral strand,” 
from ancient rivers and palmy plains, there is a genuine cry 
for the light which apart from miracles European thought can 
alone bestow. Nor will many Churchmen question that their 
favourite institution supplies, as the Bishop of Oxford 
eloquently requires, a Missionary organization as free from 
American Puritanism—which, by the way, has succeeded in 
Burmah—as from the Mariolatry which cannot be said to 
have totally failed among the wild tribes of Spanish America. 
Unfortunately the point at issue is not the comparative value 
of this or that system of propagating Christianity among 
Pagans, but the use of propagating it at all, not the 
necessity of extending the Missionary system, but the 
propriety of maintaining it. The educated class, to whom 
men like the Bishop and the statesman intend to address their 
thoughts, are not doubting that Pagans exceed Christians in 
number, or that Erastianism works, but whether men without 
philosophy can possibly instruct Brahmins, whether teachers 
on the average less competent than the English clergy can 
convince Pagans on the average more hostile to the truth than 
English laymen, whether preachers who cannot and do not 
affect them can or do affect men in whom race and creed and 
training conspire to produce moral deafness. So long as the 
majority of believers accepted the creed that none but Chris- 
tians could be saved, utterances like those at Salisbury sufficed 
to stir languid consciences, but as the Christianity of hate 
dies out and is replaced by the Christianity of Christ, men 
require arguments more nearly applicable to their secret 
thoughts, and of these statesman and Bishop appear equally 
and fatally unconscious. 
believe that the Messiah did not descend in order to fail, who 


Are there reasons why those who | 








and really represent only a special class, partly from the fact 
that missionary work has become a profession,—the diplo- 
matic service as it were of Christianity,—but chiefly from 
the superior capacity of the half-educated for enthusiasm, 
the average of missionaries sink below the average of English 


'clergymen. The best among them rise almost indefinitely 


above that standard, but then the worst sink almost indefi- 
nitely below it. There are few parish pastors worthy to 
stand in line with Dr. Livingstone, or Williams of Erromanga, 
or Henry Martyn, or the founders of Baptist Missions, or the 
still living leaders of the Free Church Mission work, but 
there are fewer still who are not the superiors of the worthy 
German peasants, innocent of every recommendation except 
faith, with whom several of the societies have supplied their 
remoter stations, The reports which the mass of them send 
home, again, are on the whole untrustworthy. Every now 
and then the churches receive a statement like those repeat- 
edly drawn up by Judge Wylie, the able Indian advocate of 
Missions, or like the speech recently addressed to Exeter Hall 
by Mr. Sampson, the teaching missionary of Serampore, but the 
British public demand individual conversions as they demand 
the palm trees which the late Mr. Ingram used to insert in 
Indian photographs, and of course they get them. Not that 
anything is invented. In the course of an experience covering 
hundreds of missionaries in two quarters of the world, the 
writer has met but two instances of wilful misrepresentation, 
but when an article is urgently demanded, demanded with 
threats, that article will be supplied even by honest men. 
What with the re-echo of expressions taught by themselves, 
and the purely emotional sayings of dying men, and sentences 
uttered because those who utter them know that they will 
be acceptable, and the extraordinary confusion which almost 
every missionary alive contrives to make between his hopes 
and his knowledge—a confusion as visible in the minds of 
discoverers as of missionaries—most of the stories of con- 
versions are mythical legends. All are not. No reasonable 
men, sceptic or Christian, familiar with missionary converts, 
their ways and their temptations, will doubt that here and 
there among multitudes of professors appears a man of whose 
history and conversation and present life there is no reasonable 
explanation, save that a power higher than man’s, call the power 
what you will, has touched and purified heart and brain. It is 
not for money that a savage shuts himself up with lepers, not 
for human praise that a Mussulman prefers torture to a great 
command, offered at the price of a secret denial of his faith, 
not for purely intellectual conviction that a Hindoo leads for 
forty years a life such as if fairly related to Englishmen in 
their popular dialect, instead of the nasty terminology of the 
sects, would draw tears of admiration. But the majority of 
such stories are coloured unconsciously till those who know 
the facts often become in their disgust the bitterest opponents 
of missionary effort. The demeanour of the missionaries 
towards their countrymen, as in Bengal and Africa, is often 
the result of a prejudice caught from the natives by whom 
they are surrounded, sometimes, as in New Zealand, of 
that thirst for class power which besets them as it beset 
the early Christian teachers,—‘ I am of Paul, I of 
Apollos,’”’—and as it besets classes like the civilians, who are 
not so strongly reprimanded for its display. Then the mis- 


_sionary position does not usually come up to the ideal pre- 


valent in the Churches of self-denial, and privation, and physical 
misery and mental toil. They are usually pretty comfortable, 
not as comfortable as the clergy of European communities, 
—that is an invention,—but as comfortable as men usually 


hold that His work was done for humanity and not for a half} are who will not waste limited time and more limited means 
million, who assert that He rules and cares for mankind, | in doing work less cultivated and less responsible men can 
and not for this or that limited class or sectional division, | very well do for them. The rough work has been done. Men 
who esteem humanity as much above the elect as the! can preach comfortably in the shade on the spot where Mr. 
State is above the Church, should yet support organizations | Kincaid, the American Burmese, faced torture for three hours, 
for the external propagation of religious truth? And further, | and there is no conceivable use in the head of a great college 


can they support with safe consciences the existing organiza- 
tions ? 


wasting his time by waiting on himselfin the daily necessities 
of a tropical life, and he does not do it, and so sneering ob- 


We hold that they can, and intend, in order to prove that | servers remark that the servant of all men now has servants 


proposition, at the risk of incurring the enmity of both sides, | of his own. 


Above all, the home organization of all missions 


to state what we believe to be the absolute truth about modern | alike is wretchedly bad, so bad as to be a justification for the 


Protestant missions. 
drawbacks and many defects irritating not only to the taste 


but to the consciences of observant men, they succeed, but not house fosters cucumbers. 


On the whole, after allowance for all | popular contempt. 


Money must be had, and it is raised by a 
system of platform oratory which fosters lying as a hot- 
Nothing can be more disgusting 


in the way in which, guided by the prevalent demand among | than the way in which money is often raised from a pro- 


the churches, they try to describe their own success. Of the 
accusations levelled against them by men offended with their 
foibles or disgusted with the disparity between their objects 
and their success, a great majority must be allowed to be at 
least partly true. Partly from the radically bad organization 


vincial church, the outpouring of unctuous eloquence, the 
exhibition of dirty little idols, the relation of monstrous 
stories coloured till they resemble the facts as childrens ‘‘gays” 
do the objects they are intended to represent. There is not a 
worse scene to the man who loves truth than a country mission- 


of the Societies, which ought to be representative of all classes, | ary meeting, unless indeed it be a county meeting, to hear the 
i 
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candidates for a seat in Parliament, and the result of the two 
is pretty nearly identical. The House of Commons is a 
clean precipitate of all manner of dirty practices, and so 
is the missionary body. 

We admit all this and much more, and admitting it, still 
maintain that the missionary work taken as a whole, as des- 
cribed by observers who do not spare, and who do not 
believe that God can have left the salvation of a man in Africa 
at the mercy of a collection made in Finsbury, is still an 
agency for the diffusion of light and the spread of civilization 
of which England, Germany, and America may be proud. It 
is so far as we know the one absolutely unselfish work done 
by civilized man. Corporations seated in London, New York, 
and Basle collect with infinite pains, and by means often 
offensive to their own taste and love of truth, the funds 
which enable them to ray out over the whole Pagan world 
men whose sole objects are to spread belief in a purer faith, 
to diffuse enlightenment, and to stand, often haughtily, 
always firmly, between the conqueror and the poor. There is 
not among the hundreds of missionaries now employed by 
them one, whatever his education, or intellectual capacity, or 
power of industry, whose teaching does not serve to arouse 
that spirit of inquiry which it is the first necessity of all the 
great Pagan cults to suppress. No matter whether, like Dr. 
Duff, he opens a college, or like Mr. Williams talks by the 
wayside, or like a Moravian organizes a village, or like the 
Bishop of Oxford’s enemies, the American Puritans, tries to 
govern an utterly evil community by repressive laws, or like 
Dr. Livingstone simply throws himself among savages, or like 
many a worthy and stupid German in India stands up to 
denounce his own colour, the one patent effect of him, about 
which there can be neither doubt nor question, is to break up 
the intellectual torpor which has in the ages fallen upon the 
majority of mankind. Very often the result of his teaching 
is the rapid spread of simple and somewhat lawless Deism. 
In some instances, particularly among Mohammedans, it abso- 
lutely intensifies Lelief in the faith which it is his object to 
destroy. Ina few it produces simply the dissolution of all 
belief, an intellectual anarchy amid which many of the exter- 
nal restraints which enforce the cardinal morals on society 
disappear. But in all cases it is life, a rustling among the 
dry bones, an awakening from the sleep which clouds the 
sight of so many millions who, whether Moses understood 
cosmogony or not, are, if we are, at least men. In all eases 
the missionary, by the mere necessity of his position, by his 
foibles as well as by his virtues, by his crave for power as 
well as by his resolve to fulfil his function, is forced to become 
the centre of an intellectual stir. That is good, how good 
only those who really know some one of the grand Paganisms— 
Hindooism, or Buddhism, or Fetichism can thoroughly under- 
stand. ‘The corpse stirs, and though the revived man may be 
a Villain, still vivification and not murder is the work of the 
physician. This, the first and greatest function of the Mis- 
sionary body, the one which, competent or incompetent, honest 
or dishonest, silly or wise with a wisdom not of this world, 
they must perform, wholly escapes English attention, is never 
alluded to in meetings, and will probably seem to Exeter Hall 
worthy only of contempt. There is, again, no missionary but 
is compelled by his position to be a source of enlightenment and 
civilization. Grant that he is a mere professional, a man who 
goes out to India, or Africa, or Polynesia, merely to earn his 
bread, to whom his salary is an object, and who looks to 
physical comfort as much as the barrister or the planter, still, 
like barrister or planter, he must do and does do his profes- 
sional work, contract a professional pride, thirst for professional 
power. And his professional work is to make men better, his 
professional pride to make civilization visible, his professional 
power dependent on his reducing intellects otherwise anarchi- 
eal into working order. That also is good, how good only 
those who have seen some dunderheaded German reduce a 
savage village into civilized order, coerce it by mere dint of 
intellectual hammering into morals, and decency, and cleauli- 
ness, and willingness to learn, can ever thoroughly compre- 
hend. And then, finally, there is not a mission in which it 
is not possible that the great hope may be accomplished, 
that amidst the crowds whom they teach, or move, or 
spoil—as inspectors spoil cesspools—some one pupil may arise 
subtle with all the subtlety of the East, rich with all the 
knowledge of the West, a head like that of Loyola, a heart 
stirred like that of the “superstitious” Monk of Wurtem- 
burg who saw the Devil and redeemed half Europe, to 
be to his countrymen, with whom he can sympathize as no 
missionary can, the apostle of a faith which is of itself the 
equivalent of a high philosophy and of a civilization rich in 
all the possibilities yet offered to man. One such Christian- 





ized Hindoo might change India, one such Arab re-organizo 
Asia, one such African bear upwards from the Cape the 
lesson which more than all expeditions or any conquest 
would throw open Africa. If Mohammed was possible, 
why is that a dream? and if it be not a dream, the mil- 
lion a year we spend may be spent for a thousand years, 
and yet to a population which believes that light is the 
greatest gift to be received by man, may be most amply 
repaid. 








THE THAMES. 

MIE Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the River Thames, just published, reveals a state of things 
seareely credible to those who are not tuoroughly aware of the 
perfection to which the art of ‘+ how not to doit” can be car- 
ried by public bodies under favourable circumstances. It seems 
that the river Thames, which under any reasonable management 
ought at least to furnish cheap carriage for heavy goods from the 
Pool to some twenty or more inland towns, supply London with 
pure water, and yet remain the ‘silvery Thames” in all its 
beauty, is actually in danger of becoming in some places a mere 
rivulet, and in others a ‘ pestiferous swamp.” There is daily 
danger of loss of life at those picturesque old locks and weirs which 
look so well on the walls of the Royal Academy, any one of which 
may at any time give way, drown the crew of a barge or the 
occupants of two or three pleasure boats, cause a destructive flood, 
and finally put an end to the navigation of the river. Already 
some of the higher reaches are becoming unnavigable from weeds 
and silt, water carriage scarcely pays even between London and the 
wharves of Reading, Abingdon, or Oxford, about a hundred unhappy 
bondholders have been victimized to the extent of 90,000/. on secu. 
rity of tolls which have almost ceased to exist, and the railways—in 
this case of course the aggressors—are exulting in the approaching 
removal of the wholesome competition of the navigation. We also 
find, —though this did not come within theimmediate province of the 
Committee,—thirty-two more or less considerable towns which 
send all their sewage into the river, besides the refuse from gas 
works, paper mills, naphtha works, and similar abominations. Even 
Kingston is allowed to pollute the river, Sir W. Page Wood 
apparently reasoning that as the nuisance will probably be much 
greater at some future day, it would be not fair to put an en] to 
it now. Such is the present state of the river Thames, and 
such are the dangers which menace its very existence unless 
some energetic action be taken. ‘To attain this happy result it 
must be evident to all that a complication of Boards, Commis- 
sioners, Trusts, and Committees greater even than is usual in sach 
eases must have been at work. One c3ases to won lor at the pre- 
sent chaos after realing the evidence as to the management of the 
river. From Staines downwards the river is under the control of 
the Thames Conservancy, a competent boly, fairly representing 
the various river interests as well a3 the City, prosperous, and not 
dangerously in conflict with any other power or authority. ‘They 
manage a large amount of barge traffic from below London Bridge 
to the small towns below Staines, the five locks under their care 
are all in good order, they are free from encumbrances, and 
they are ready to forward any measures for facilitating the 
ascent of salmon, in case of that fish ever being persuaded to 
trust itself in the Thames. But beyond Staines all is chaos, The 
control of the river from Staines to Cricklade, 107 miles, is vested 
in a body of Commissioners, consisting of anybody who possesses 
either 100/. a year in land or 3,000/. personalty in the counties 
through which the river passes ; the members for those counties, 
and the members for, and mayors and recorders of, certain boroughs; 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London; a good many Oxford 
Dons, the Fellows of Eton, and the incumbents of all parishes on 
the banks of the river. Of this large body some six or seven 
hundred have formally qualified, and they elect a committee of 15— 
three from each of the five districts into which the river is divided — 
who act as the executive, subject to the control of the entire body. 
Of course the large majority of the latter are in no way in- 
terested in the navigation, or the London water supply, or the 
state of the river, or anything of the kind, and of course the 
committee they elect cannot be supposed to be very enthusiastic 
about any of those subjects. Some of them are millowners, whose 
interests are directly opposed to those of the barge-owners and 
river-side merchants. ‘The Commissioners, though they act under 
six Acts of Parliament, are not a corporation, and are therefore 
personally responsible and liable to be sued for work done at their 
orders. By three Acts passel in the reign of George III. they 
obtained borrowing powers to the extent of 100,000/., nearly the 
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whole of which is now owing to about 112 bondholders, nominally f 


at 5 and 4} per cent., on the security of the property and tolls of 
the Commissioners. From causes that will shortly appear the 
tolls receivel by the Commissioners are not sufficient to meet 
their minimum expenditure, even without paying interest to the 
bon tholders. There is not a penny in hand to maintain the 
works, the Commission is hopelessly insolvent, the workmen have 
been discharged, and the entire navigation above Staines must 
shortly be closed. ‘The bondholders are generally willing to take 
2s. in the pound, but as many are executors, trustees, or inca- 
pacitated, no legal arrangement can be effected without legisla- 
tion. ‘The real difficulty, however, is the rights possessed by the 
‘old lockowners,” specially reserved in all the Acts. Between 
Staines and Oxford there are no less than twenty locks, chiefly 
belonging to millowners, who claim and exercise the right to levy 
tolls of the most oppressive kind on every vessel passing up or down, 
and not in any way bound to apply the receipts for the benefit of 
the navigation. These tolls are levied upon tonnage, not upon 
the amount of freight, and actually amount, upon a partially 
laden barge, to more than those levied by the Commission. In 
many cases the old locks are entirely done away with, and pound 
locks constructed by the Commissioners, who have, however, to pay 
to the old lockowners the sum which would have been due to them 
if the old lock had been used. Some of these old locks threaten to 
fall into ruin day by day, others are so constructed as to prevent the 
passage of barges drawing more than a very slight depth of water, 
and the sum total of the blackmail levied by these legalized plunderers 
between Staines and Oxford is sufficient to render water competi- 
tion with the railways utterly impossible. ‘These twenty lock- 
owners, again, are with few exceptions millowners too, and in 
some parts of the river have to be compelled by Act of Parlia- 
ment to postpone the interest of their mills to that of the naviga- 
tions on certain days in the week, which they then do with a very 
bad grace. The result of all this is that the navigation of the 
Thames must cease, the locks come to ruin, the river become a 
mere rivulet in some places and a marsh in others, all flood water, 
after doing great damage and involving the insolvent Commission 
in law-suits with indignant ‘riparians,” will flow at once away, 
instead of being stored up for water supply, and the unlucky 
bondholders will finally lose their chance of even two shillings in 
the pound. ‘This is the state of things disclosed in the evidence 
before the Committee. Legislation of some kind is clearly desir- 
able. The two great questions are, (1), Can the navigation ever 
be made sufliciently productive, in the face of railway competition, 
to maintain the works necessary to preserve the river in its 
present state? and, (2), Is there any prospect of coming to reason- 
able terms with the millowners and bondholders, and of obtaining 
the funds and a competent management? ‘The Committee 
answer both questions in the affirmative, and there is no doubt 
that the evidence bears them out. The successful competition of 
canals in many cases with railways as a means of car- 
riage for coal, fragile goods, manure, and many other articles, 
proves a great deal. In coal, for example, the difference in waste 
between truck or barge is 30 per cent. in favour of the latter. It 
seems far from improbable that if a regular steam navigation 
could be introduced the railways would even be beaten in point of 
time, and if the tolls could be reduced to a uniform moderate 
tariff, with special rates for coal, the river would certainly prove 
the cheapest. But how are the bondholders to be satisfied, the mill- 
owners compensated, and the money raised to repair the Commis- 
sioners’ locks? ‘The Committee point to the Thames Conservancy. 
The traffic on the portion of the river managed by the latter 
would be largely benefited by an increase of traflic above Staines. 
They recommend that the Thames should be placed entirely in 
the hands of the Conservators, with power to raise money on the 
collateral security of the tolls below Staines, as well as on that 
of the tolls on the upper part of the river, that all the obnoxious 
private tolls should be abolished, and that all rights, powers, 
works, and charges injurious to the navigation should be put an 
end to upon fitting terms of compensation. ‘The report concludes 
with a recommendation that the Board of ‘Trade should introduce 
a Bill giving the necessary powers, 

The conclusions of the Committee seem sound, though we do 
not see why the various canals communicating with the upper 
Thames, which would derive vast benefit from direct cheap water- 
carriage from the Pool, should not help, as indeed a director of one 
of them said they were willing to do. The subject is one of great 
importance. It is a very spurious kind of civilization to let the high- 


ways of nature go to ruin because we have been clever enough to in- 
vent locomotives. ‘There is hope for the Thames, however, at last. 
Clear water at London Bridge, salmon at ‘Teddington Lock, the pre- 








servation of all its beauties, anda busy trade at the side of dul! little 
towns on its banks, are amongst the prospects held out by the 
report of the Committee. 





CHARLES GOODYEAR AND HIS GOLOSHEsS. 
y IY should we not tell the story of goloshes? There is 

: nothing else to tell, and it is well worth the telling, if only 
because it includes the biography of a man who was in a humble 
way as persevering and as successful as Palissy the potter. Most 
of our readers have seen, and half of them have worn, the con- 
trivance called, we have no idea why, a golosh, an India-rubber 
shoe originally imported from the United States, which has 
superseded the patten. It is a nasty thing at best, well as it is 
now made ; a slippery shoe, which makes unsafe walking on muddy 
pavement, is hard to put off or on, and dirties the fingers un- 
conscionably, but such as it is, it is the only thing which really 
keeps out the wet. Most of us dread wet feet, but we have not 
yet sueceeled in compelling shoemakers to make us a wet-proof 
shoe, to “‘ mackintosh” sole leather, or even insert an impermeable 
substance between the sole an/ its lining. We are driven to the 
alternative either of heavy boots, which double the exertion of 
walking and destroy the spring of the step—ask professional run- 
ners—or to ‘‘ goloshes.” ‘These latter articles have, it appears, a 
history, for it was in the effort to make them that Charles Good- 
year, mechanic and merchant of Connecticut, spent eleven years 
of his life, and discovered the mode of utilizing India-rubber by 
* vulcanizing” it, now employed in every kind of art, and em- 
ploying sixty thousand highly skilled artizans. An India-rubber 
shoe had, it is true, been made before him. A sort of bucket 
made of the gum was imported from South America, kept in a 
cool place in summer, and carefully heated in winter, and one EF. 
M. Chaffee, foreman of a patent-leather factory in Boston, had 
discovered in 1830 a mode of dissolving India-rubber in turpentine 
and spreading it on cloth, which promised great results. Com- 
panies were formed to try it, and for two years the ‘* Roxbury 
patent” yiclled immense profits, and induced speculators to invest 
in it some 400,000/. Then it collapsed. It was discovered that 
cloth so treated never lasted two summers, but either melted or 
became sticky, and stank abominably. ‘The companies were 
ruined, and the oldest of them, the Roxbury Co mpany, applied to 
one Charles Goodyear for assistance. 

This Charles Goodyear was an insolvent ironfounder, » Yankee 
born in Connecticut, very shrewd, very inventive, and possessed 
of that asinine patience in which the true Anglo-Saxon, whether 
of Connecticut or Laneashire, exceeds the rest of mankind. ‘The 
idea that he could make India-rubber useful by destroying its 
property of liquescence without impairing its elasticity took a 
fixed hold of his mind, and he melted his first pound of gum while 
in prison for debt. His first idea was the old one of dissolving 
the gum in turpentine, and he contrived to make some very pretty 
shoes, excellent shoes, with the slight drawback that as June ap- 
proached they all meltel away into a stinking and sticky paste. 
He knew no chemistry, but repeated experiments convinced him 
that it was only by the admixture of some substance with his 
gum that he should ever succeed, and for a time he tried every 
article he could think of in the pharmacopeia. Magnesia was his 
favourite nostrum, but some apparently excellent bindings made 
of India-rubber and magnesia turned after exposure into a sub- 
stance as hard and brittle as shell. His experiments wore out his 
small means till he pawned his wife’s trinkets and his own 
clothes, and finally, after two years of effort, betook himself to 
New York, to obtain assistance from any one who would put faith 
in India-rubber. There he found friends, who supplied materials on 
credit and lent him a room, and in a few months he discovered a 
new and very successful device. He boiled India-rubber in 
magnesia and quick-lime, and produced some sheets very smooth 
and very firm, and which sold very well, being of course imper- 
meable to water, but which had one little defect. A drop of the 
weakest acid, such as apple juice, made them all sticky again. ‘Then 
he tried the gun mixed with quick-lime only, then, guided by an 
accident, dissolved in aquafortis, and this time he hit on something 
valuable. Ile really could coat cloth thinly, set up a factory, and 
might never have done anything more, but that a partner who 
found him his money failed, and he became literally a beggar. 
While living on charity, however, he still could not give up his 
darling project, but people now believed him India-rubber mad, and 
would not even look at his experiments, while one of his friends 
declared, ‘‘ If you see aman with an India-rubber coat on, or 
India-rubber shoes, an India-rubber cap, and in his pocket an 





India-rubber purse with not a cent in it, that is he.” The 
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accusation was true too, Goodyear, who was before all things 
Yankee, wearing nothing but India-rubber as an advertisement of 
Three years had now elapsed, and again 


his dearly-loved material 
Ife made piano-cloths and 


he was visited by a gleam of success. 
earriage-covers by his aquafortis process, so good that the public 
bought them rapidly, and Government gave him an order for 150 
mail-bags. Goolyear, after his fashion, advertised this order 
everywhere, and looked on it as the foundation of his fortune, but 
unluckily the handles of the bags were thick, the aquafortis 
would not touch them, and they melted as they hung in the 
factory for exhibition. Ile was utterly ruined, sold up by one of 
his creditors, and might have abandoned his pursuit, but that he 
found a man, one Hayward, hardening India-rubber by baking 
sulphur into itunder a bright sun. He bought this man’s patent, satis- 
fied that the secret lay there, as indeed it did, but it was not till he 
had worked at his pursuit six years more that accident revealed 
to him the whole truth. At Woburn, says the North American 
Review, from which we have taken our facts, “one day, in the 
spring of 1839, he was standing with his brother and several other 
persons near a very hot stove. He held in his hand a mass of his 
compound of sulphur and gum, upon which he was expatiating in 
his usual vehement manner,—the company exhibiting the indif- 
ference to which he was accustomed. In the crisis of his argu- 
ment he made a violent gesture, which brought the mass in contact 
with the stove, which was hot enough to melt India-rubber in- 
stantly ; upon looking at it a moment after, he perceived that his 
compound had not melted in the least degree! It had charred as 
leather chars, but no part of the surface had dissolved. ‘There was 
not a sticky place upon it. ‘To say that he was astonished at this 
would but faintly express his ecstacy of amazement. The result 
was absolutely new to all experience,—India-rubber not melting 
in contact with red-hot iron! A man must have been five years 
absorbed in the pursuit of an object to comprehend his emotions. 
Eagerly he showed his charred India-rubber to his brother, and 
to the other bystanders, and dwelt upon the novelty and marvel- 
lousness of his fact. They regarded it with complete indifference. 
The good man had worn them all out. Fifty times before he had 
run to them, exulting in some new discovery, and they sup- 
posed of course that this was another of his chimeras.” He 
had discovered that sulphur mixed with India-rubber produced 
a substance useful for every purpose to which he desired to apply 
it, but he still had to discover the true proportions. Untiring, un- 
daunted, sustained by a supreme confidence in himself, ridiculous 
perhaps in connection with goloshes, vot ridiculous in connection 
with glaze on pottery, he toiled on for six years, trying every 
imaginable combination of India-rubber, and sulphur, and fire, 
worrying his wife, stealing her oven, borrowing her kettle, 
haunting forges and factories for opportunity to try his favourable 
‘* craze,” till the workmen believed him literally a maniac. He had 
no means of living, for he would attend to nothing but experi- 
ments, and sometimes no food, and but for the kindness of the 
New Englanders he must have starved. His wife had no firing 
and nothing to cook, and he himself was dressed in a coat of 
vulcanized India-rubber, which he perpetually brought in contact 
with the fire, to show that it would stand heat, until it presented 
an appearance decidedly “ unfavourable to its wearer.” In the 
winter of 1839-40, just seven years after the first experiment, 
“one of those long and terrible snow-storms for which New 
England is noted had been raging for many hours, and he awoke 
one morning to find his little cottage half buried in snow, the 
storm still continuing, and in his house not an atom of fuel nor a 
morsel of food. His children were very young, and he was him- 
self sick and feeble. ‘The charity of his neighbours was exhausted, 
and he had not the courage to face their reproaches.” A friend on 
this occasion lent him ten pounds, on another he sold his children’s 
books, on a third he sat in his house without food, with five 
mouths dependent on him, with a dead child waiting burial, and 
under threat of arrest at any moment for want of bread, and with 
the knowledge, which he had at last acquired, that to vuleanize 
India-rubber was a delicate operation, requiring expensive 
machinery, of the manipulation of which only first-class workmen 
are capable. 

Still he persevered, begging, borrowing, and now and then tempt- 
ing a partner intoa speculation which, as he honestly believed, pro- 
mised boundless wealth. ‘Two brothers, uamed Rider, found him 
means and then failel, Mr. de Forrest found him means and the in- 
ventor was arrested for old debts, and it was not till 1844, when ten 
years of his life and his whole property, and many creditors’ pro- 
perty, and nine thousand pounds advanced by Mr. de Forrest had 
been expended, that he at last perfected his invention, and the 
whole country began paying him royalties for the use of his dis- 





coveries. The manufacture of his shoes alone rose to a million 
and a half pairs a year, but he had been compelled to sell his 
rights too low—a cent a pair—his health had been fatally injured 
by close application, and though he lived to see his India-rubber 
applied to five hundred uses and give employment to 60,000 
hands, he never made a fortune. Foreign countries would not 
respect his patents, and at home they were too useful for trade 
activity to tolerate. Who, for instance, was going to pay a wretched 
inventor for making the only material which renders possible a 
perfeet joint, a joint which will not permit the escape of steam, 
although without it half the engines in use could never be made ? 
At the London Exhibition he had a suite of three apartments, 
carpeted, furnished, aud decorated only with India-rubber. He 
did not get paid for half of them, and died insolvent, while Con- 
gress, saturated with newspaper articles asserting that he had 
made 4,000,000/,, all paid for by the interested trades, refused an 
extension of his patents to his wife and family. It is always so 
with inventors wader patent laws, and yet how would it have been 
possible without them to obtain any reward at all to keep any 
property in his idea, even for a week? Every artizan he taught 
would have been a rival manufacturer, every partner he took in 
have tried to reap the whole benefit of his brains. 

The biographer of Charles Goodyear declares him to have been 
as modest a man as he was persevering and inventive, but we can- 
not follow him in his analysis. Believing conceit when decently 
well-founded to be a perfectly innocent kind of force, we incline 
to call him conceited—a man who believed without reason that he 
was doing a special work in the world. He asserted often, and 
we have not the slightest doubt felt, that he was ‘‘ called” to make 
perfect India-rubber, published his own autobiography in a book 
of his own material, which he believed to be indestructible even 
by time—a point he had no possible means of testing —and on 
one occasion was made wretched by a statement that throughout 
the world twenty persons were drowned every hour. “ For 
several nights he was restless, as was usually the case with him 
when he was meditating a new application of his material. As 
these periods of incubation were usually followed by a prostrating 
sickness, his wife urged him to forbear, and endeavour to compose 
his mind to sleep. ‘Sleep!’ said he, ‘how can I sleep while 
twenty human beings are drowning every hour, and I am the man 
who can save them?” ‘There was vanity in that /, but it was 
vanity of the kind which the world may well tolerate, since it 
results only in benefits to itself, the vanity of the inventor, who 
in the debtors’ prison, as in the mansion, still finds consolation in 
the thought, “‘ I by myself, I” have added somewhat to the re- 
sources of mankind. Had it been only a mouse-trap it would 
still perhaps have been better work than that of the man who 
artistically and intellectually criticizes mouse-traps, but in two at 
least of its applications Goodyear's patent was a distinct benefit 
to his kind. It helps more perhaps than any other single dis- 
covery to preserve the health of armies, and it has supplied the 
material needed to give the steam-engine its fullest development. 





SUMMER RAMBLES,—TILE “ REAL NATIVES.” 
Rr districts in England exhibit more strikingly the changes 

which have taken place within the last few centuries in the 
political and social life of the people than the country round 
Canterbury. Scarce three hundred years have clapsed since 
ecclesiastical rule was all-powerful in these regions. Like the 
kings of old, the grand archbishops, with their immense retinue of 
priests, knights, and squires, kept moving up and down the 
country, from one palace to another, sojourning alternately at 
Maidstone, Oxford, Knole, Lambeth, Charing, Croydon, and 
Wingham, and on high occasions holding Court at Canterbury, 
with such pomp and dignity as befit few other sovereigus but 
those of Iloly Mother Church. It is sad to think that all this 
grandeur should have gone to such prosaic ends in the course of a 
few generations. Canterbury still has her Archbishop, and he 
still is Primate of All England, and still holds precedence next to 
the Royal Family, and still enjoys a salary of 18,000/. per annum 
for his services: but for all that he has fallen deep indeed. No 
cavaleade of mitred abbots and mailed knights surrounds his 
chariot when going from Lambeth to Canterbury; there is 
nothing but the train at Charing Cross, into which is 
hustled by an unceremonious porter, who slaps the door in his 
face, and threatens him with the bye-laws of ‘‘ the company,” if he 
move hand or foot beyond prescribed bounds. And even when the 
Archbishop has arrived in his own city, the matter is not much 
mended, for there, too, the visible railway porter and the invisible 
“company” are beings much superior to the successor of St. 
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Augustine. 
filled with snorting steam-engines, whose noise will drown the 
chant of a thousand priests, and is enough to startle Thomas & 
Becket himself from his bepainted tomb? And has not the once 
Royal castle of Canterbury been turned into a very useful gas- 
work, from which floating light is dispersed at four shillings and 
sixpence per 1,000 cubic feet? And has not the palace of Ethel- 
bert, which the King gave up to St. Augustine and the first apos- 
tles of Christianity on these shores, been converted, until recently, 
into a very attractive ale-house, tea-garden, aud skittle-grownd ? 
Surely if there is a city in all England which has seen changes it 
is old Canterbury. 

But it is not only to the city itself, but almost more so to its 
neighbourhood, that the spirit of innovation has extended. There 
is, a few miles from Canterbury, at the mouth of the Thames, a 
singular little place called Whitstable, which has actually grown 
into a social republic, upheld by communistic doctrines, and utterly 
unmindful of hereditary or other authority. Whitstable once was 
the port of the great ecclesiastical city, where the ships lay at anchor 
which brought to the archiepiscopal table the luxuries of France 
and Italy, and which carried back the golden Peter’s pence to the 
head of the Church at Rome. Of course, Whitstable in those days 
was thoroughly ecclesiastic ; the hills along the shore were crowded 
with monasteries, and every inch of groun1 belonged to religious 
communities. At the dissolution of the monasteries, however, the 
land fell to various owners, and underwent a great deal of division 
and subdivision, owing to the custom of gavelkind, here in force, 
which distributes real property in eyual proportions between all 
the sons of a deceased owner, and failing them between all daugh- 
ters. Thus there grew up a race of small freeholders, very inde- 
pendent in manners, and even very turbulent on certain occasions, 
as, for example, in 1688, when an ill wind drove poor King James 
IL. unto this shore. The ship which carried flying Cesar and his 
fortune having been boarded by the Whitstable fishermen, His 
Majesty was handled very roughly, and might have lost his life, but 
for the timely arrival of some troops from Canterbury. Whether 
headed by a Masaniello or not, the fishermen ever after continued 
Reds, and about the time of the French Revolution showed their 
independent spirit in a singular manner. Watching a favourable 
opportunity when there was a good deal of landin the market, the 
men of Whitstable formed themselves into a close corporation, 
bought up the whole foreshore, and signe a charter for establishing 
a social-communistic republic, based on ‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” That was more than seventy years ago,—empires 
and kingdoms have sunk and risen since that time, thrones in- 
numerable have fallen in to the dust, and the face of Europe has 
changed in aspect. But the social-communistic republic at Whit- 
stable has not changed a jot ; it stands as ever it stood, une et in- 
divisible, at the gates of Canterbury. 

Nothing is more striking than the first sight of Whitstable from 
the Canterbury road. Accustomed to see nothing but ‘‘ watering- 
places” on the coast of Kent, with endless rows of brick- 
and-plaster boxes, detached and semi-detached, one is surprised 
at beholding for once a genuine old fishing village, with not so 
much as a ‘‘ marine parade” near the shore. ‘There are long rows 
of wooden houses close to the sea, all as nice and black as if fresh 
from the tar-pot ; and in front of them on the waves there lie long 
rows of wooden vessels, as black and as beautifully tarred as the 
houses. It is clear at a glance that houses and vessels are in the 
position of brothers and sisters ; no doubt, the houses would swim 
when put upon the water, and the vessels would be quite at home 
when stuck up among the potatoesand cabbages onshore. Enter- 
ing Whitstable from the turnpike road, we are startled by the ex- 
treme silence pervading the whole place. ‘There seem to be no 
shops in which any kind of business is transacted; there are no 
people loitering about, and even the indispensable publichouse is 
wanting, as far as we can judge. But near to the shore the scene 
changes, for all the inhabitants appear to have congregated here. 
It is a curious shore, strewn thickly with oyster-shells, and orna- 
mented with heaps of sails, masts, chains, nets, and anchors. 
There is only one building near larger than the wooden dwellings 
we have passed, and it is this building round which the inhabi- 
tants congregate. A few inquiries soon let us into the secret of 
the crowd—we are standing in front of Government House, the 
Capitol of the Republic of Whitstable. 

To understand the doings of the Capitol and of the multitude 
around, we must take a glance back into Whitstable history. At 


the establishment of the republic, as already mentioned, the mem- 
bers were fishermen in general; but before long they began to 
devote themselves exclusively to a particular branch of fishing, 
namely oyster dredging. Oysters, from of old, were plentiful 


For has not Canterbury two railway stations, ever | 





along this coast ; and the bay in front of the village formed by th> 
mouth of the river Swale being exceelingly well adapted for the 
breeding of the luscious little creatures, the Whitstable commu- 
nists determined to leave fish alone, and stick to oysters. Being 
possessed of more capital than their unassociated brethren on other 
parts of the coast, they were enabled to dispose of their produce in 
a far more profitable manner; they not only held it ready at the 
most favourable season, but took it to the great London market in 
their own boats, and appointed their own agents for the sale, thus 
becoming dealers as well producers. After a while, they went a 
step further by increasing their stock of oysters in an artificial 
manner. The process was simple enough. Whitstable men went 
all around the coast as far as Ireland purchasing oyster-eggs, so- 
called “spat,” often to the amount of several thousand pounds, 
and sinking it in their own grounds, or ‘ beds,” near the shore, 
they afterwards sold the chickens for the eggs. Of course the profit 
by the transaction was very large, and tbe social republic pros- 
pered in consequence, and has kept prospering to the present 
day. The way the good republicans manage their own affairs is 
rather instructive. They make it a chief point never to catch 
more oysters than are really wanted, so as to prevent a glut in the 
market ; and accordingly they let their times of fishing or dredg- 
ing depend upon the news they get from Billingsgate. When- 
ever there is a call from this quarter, the street bellman—impor- 
tant republican functionary—goes through the village at five 
o'clock in the morning, arousing the sleepers. ‘The whole 
of the citizens are divided into squads, working in turn; and 
those whose turn it is for the time being take to the boats, and 
throw out their large ring-mouthed nets, Fishing is easy when the 
crop is so plentiful as here, and the nets always come out loaded 
to the top. But the republicans, who well understand their own 
interest, are not greedy by any means. ‘They carefully select 
only the very best of the oysters within their reach, and only as 
many as are required for the day, and throw the rest back into the 
sea. Then, when the hoys are loaded which carry the pro- 
duce to market, the happy fishermen return home to breakfast, 
having done their day’s work. So it goes on, week after week, 
all through the oyster season, and the net result is the division of 
a good round sum at the end of the year, amounting to as much 
to each citizen of the republic as the pay of a colonel in Her 
Majesty’s Army. So it seems that after all it may not be a 
bad thing to be a member of a social republic, formed on prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

There is a “very ancient and fish-like smell” about the Whit- 
stable Capitol, before which we are standing. ‘The republicans 
within are holding a Water Court, or Witenagemote, debating 
the important question as to the amount of tax they shall impose. 
upon English people who wish to enjoy “ real natives.” For it 
must be understood that Whitstable alone produces tat luxury of 
luxuries, the native oyster, the species itself as well as its mame 
having been originated at this prosperous shore. ‘There was once 
a great oyster trade between France and England, the foolish 
epicures of this country being under the impression that the bi- 
valves of Normandy were better than those of the Kentish coast. 
Against this silly prejudice the Whitstable men set themselves reso- 
lutely ; they felt sympathy for French orators, but none for French 
oysters. So they advertised with great preseverance the “real 
natives” of their own growth, and producing a very good article, 
carefully selected for the market, they were not long in gaining, 
patriotic gourmands over to their side. At the present time all 
the world acknowledges that the ‘native oyster” is the thing 
which persons who value their reputation and their digestion 
should take at supper. ‘Thus merit has had its own reward, and 
the men of Whitstable are now in the happy position of being, 
able to put their own price on the article they manufacture. Last 
year the Witenagemote resolved, xem. con., to give the real natives 
for not less than twopence apiece, and anxious British oyster- 
eaters were but too willing to pay the tax. ‘This season there has. 
been a movement among the leading men of the republic to raise 
the impost oa the outer barbarians from twopence to threepence ; 
and it was this matter which was under deliberation in the con- 
gress when we had the honour of standing at the foot of the 
oyster-strewn Capitol. What was the upshot of the solemn dis- 
cussion did not become known, there being no Moniteur at Whit- 
stable, and “ our own reporter” rigidly excluded from the well. 
tarred house of parliament. But the result seems little doubtful, 
the citizens of the social republic being men of sense, who under- 
stand the value of pounds, shillings, and pence. Already they are 
great landed proprietors, and with an improved system of taxation 
there is no limit to which they might not expand the confines of 
their commonwealth. For example, it might turn out a fine spec- 
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ulation to buy Canterbury Cathedral, and convert it into an oyster | appointed a Minister to London, characterized in a private journal 


tank. ‘The gas works installed in Julius Cvesar’s castle are said 
to pay seven and a half per cent. 

Much pleased with our visit to Whitstable —and much please.t 
also to leave it, for the ancient fish-like sill is rather strong—we 
turn our face eastward, towards Herne Bay. A few minutes’ 
walk brings us to a noble hill, crowned by a fine old castle, with 
turrets and battlements. It is truc, then, that the chivalric age 
has not entirely fled from these shores, so famous in English history, 
and that the soil where Hengist and ILorsa landed is not altogether 
given up to oyster breeding. That castle yonder was clearly built 
in the Middle Ages, and must belong to some old family well known 
to Dod and Sir Bernard Burke. ‘To satisfy our curiosity, we in- 
quire of the coastguard, patrolling ieisurely at the foot of the hill, 
“What is the name of this place, and who is the owner ?”— 
‘ Well, Sir,” he repliesslowly, ‘ the place is called Tankerton 
Castle, and belongs to a man as lives in London, and is a draper, 
but I don’t know his name.”—We walk on, lost in thoughts about 
knights and drapers, about old monasteries and new railway sta- 
tions. Fancies are growing wild at this Kentish shore, once the 
stronghold of monasticism, now the seat of a co-operative republic 
of fishermen and cherished home of Real Natives. 


THE ELLOTS OR ELLIOTS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE * SpecTaror.”] 
Auqust 3, 1860. 
Sir,—Now that politics are less absorbing, may I venture to 
ask space for some additions to the correct and interesting account 
which you have given of the family of the Elliots ? 

The first Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, born in 1650, originally 
came into public notice through his zealous exertions for his 
friends and associates when in danger. You have quoted some 
jesting allusions by himself and the Rev. William Veitch, of 
Dumfries, male in their later and more prosperous days, to their 
early perils ant struggles. In 1679 Mr. Veitch lay under sen- 
tence of death. Elliot hastened to London and succeeded in 
obtaining a remission of the sentence, which reached Edinburgh 
just in time to save Veitch’s life. ‘T'wo years afterwards he went 
on a similar errand in favour of the Karl of Argyll, and although 
he failed in obtaining a pardon, he succeeded in saving his friend, 
for learning that the King desired sentence of death to be passed 
on Argyll, he outrode the Royal messenger to Edinburgh by 
twenty-four hours, and gave Argyll a warning which led him to 
escape from prison that very evening. When the directions from 
London arrived the bird had flown. 

But my chief object is to mention to you a much later member 
of the family, a younger brother of the first Earl of Minto, the 
Governor-General of India. He led too adventurous a life, and 
was too much connected with some of the most eminent persons 
in the stirring age to which he belonged, not to deserve a notice 
in any annals of his race. Hugh Elliot was born in 1751. In 
1764 he went with his elder brother to Paris, where they enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of being under the care of David 
Hume, and also formed an intimacy with Mirabeau, which lasted 
as long as Mirabeau lived. So great did this friendship become, 
that a cottage was actually designed at Minto, at Mirabeau’s re- 
quest, to be his refuge if he had been driven forth in the storms 
of the Revolution. Hugh Elliot was possessed with a thirst 
for military adventure, an in 1772, after a fruitless at- 
tempt to gain admission into the Austrian army, he made 
his way to the Russian army, engaged under Marshal 
Romanzow, in Moldavia, against the Turks, and went through a 
campaign with them asa volunteer. He served in the division 
with Potemkin, the future favourite of the Empress Catherine, 
and was the comrale of Souvaroff, not yet known to fame. In 
this campaign he performe. some exploits which are recorded in 
the memoirs of the day, and was most honourably mentioned by 
the Ficld-Marshal, both in private letters and in his despatches to 
his Government. In 1773, however, he was turned to a more 
peaceful destiny, and at the early age of twenty-two was 
appointel British Kavoy to Munich. From thenee he was pro- 
moted, in 1777, to the Court of Fre leric’s the Great. The King 
was sufficiently ill-humoured in those days, and would often 
address severe remarks to the young Minist-r, which the latter 
answered by repartecs, some of which became celebrated. ‘There 
was a famous retort about Hyder Ali, whom Frederick described 
as overcoming the English, but was assurel in reply that he was 
only an old King, who used to pillage his neighbours, but had begun 
to dote, and ceased to be feared. In a fit of anger the King had 


and to fight it throngh with four years’ unprecedented waste of life 


as an ‘‘ill-conditioned fellow, named only to spite the English 
Cabinet.” ** What do they say of —— in London?” asked 
Frederick, tauntingly. “ Dique repreésentant de votre Majesté,” 
replied Mr. Elliot, bowing to the ground. Another time the 
King said scornfully, “It seems that Providence is the only ally 
remaining to England.”-—* At all events, Sire,” was the answer, 
‘**the only one which does not ask us for subsidies.” 

From Berlin Hugh Elliot was removed to Denmark in 1782, and 
in 1792 to Dresden, having previously been employed by Mr. 
Pitt on a secret mission of importance to Paris. His life and 
society at Dresden have been agreeably described in the lively 
pages of Mrs. Trench. Here he began his acquaintance with Lord 
Nelson, with whom he afterwards made a passage, and with whom he 
was eventually brought into intimate relations as Minister at the 
Court of Naples, for to that Court he was accredited in 1802, and so 
remained until 1806, a time when the post derived especial 
importance from being almost the only point of contact be- 
tween British diplomacy and the Continent of Europe. He 
was Ciovernor of the Leeward Islands from 1806 to 1814, and 
of Madras until 1820; an: after a short visit to France in July, 
1830, he closed his days in London at the end of that year. 

Brilliant in speech and impetuous in action, he was admired by 
his contemporaries, but he has left no written record to give him 
permanent fame. ‘The very dates, however, suggest much. The 
first public event which he could remember witnessing was the 
funeral of George II., the last was the change in France which 
placed Louis Philippe on the throne. In the eventful interval he 
had lived through the Revolution which separated England from 
the United States, had personally seen much of that mightier 
Revolution which changed the face of society in France and in 
Europe, and had represented his country at various places abroad 
in the long wars which ensued. 

Himself he had played a part in the Court of Frederick the 
Great, had fought in the armies of the Empress Catherine, and had 
been admitted to be a close spectator of the fleet of England when 
Nelson was its commander. Singularly modest about himself, he 
always refused to bring together any account of the adventures of his 
varied life, and was content to have taken his humble share in the 
efforts which in those critical times every intelligent Englishman 

as bound to make for his country. But although he would never 
Jet his name be put forward on any more public occasion, I am 
sure you will agree with me, Sir, that no one could have better 
earned a place for it in the chronicles of his own family.—I 
remain your most obedient servant, ONE OF THE CLAN. 


THE NEGRO IN THE NORTH. 
[From our SrectaL CorresPonvEnt. ] 
New York, August 11, 1865. 
AN event which occurred on Saturday last, and the particulars of 
which became known on the following Monday, is so character- 
istic of our people, and reveals so clearly the great political diffi- 
culty of the day in this country, that it almost of necessity deter- 
mines the subject of my letter this week. We have noticed with 
some surprise what we regard as a strange confusion of thought in 
England in regard to the feeling here about slavery and about the 
negro. It seems to be taken for granted by most European and 
even most British writers upon the subject, that opposition to 
slavery and a liking of the negro, or at least a special good-will to 
him, must go together, and vice versa; and that consequently a 
war which was accepte] rather than that the point of the exclu- 
sion of slavery from free territory should be yielded, and which 
was prosecuted in a great measure for the extinction of slavery 
where it had been already established, must have as its result the 
elevation of the negro to the political and social level of the 
dominant race, or else that its professed anti-slavery motive was a 
mere pretence. No supposition could be more erroneous. I tell 
you frankly that the mass of the people here were glad to fight 
against slavery, but had no intention of fighting for the negro. 
They felt that slavery was a great crime, a sin against human 
nature. They wished to purge the republic of that wickedness, 
| but they had no particular sympathy with, though most of them 
| much compassion for, the race against whom the wrong was com. 
|iitted. You in Kurope secmed to be thinking about the indivi- 
dual negroes ; we, in the mass, thought little or nothing of the 
individual negroes, but much of the barbarous institution of slavery. 
| ‘To restrain that within such bounds as could be placed to it, and 
to relieve ourselves to the utmost of our ability of responsibility for 
| its existence under our flag, we were willing to accept a great war, 
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and treasure. But to free those individual negroes held in bondage | 
at the South, you may be sure we would not have sacrificed the | 
lives of one thousand of our brothers, not to say of more than one | 
hundred thousand. Even if by freeing them we could have raised 
them to the position of the British agricultural labourer, we should 

not have felt called upon to make our homes desolate throughout the 
land to attain that end (let those who would have decided other- | 
wise for themselves condemn us); and we knew that to the 

negroes of the present generation freedom would, with rare ex- 

ceptions, be a boon only in name, and to hundreds of thousands, | 
as it has already been to thousands, a death-warrant. But as to | 
the institution of slavery, the perpetuation under our sanction and | 
by our protection of that charter of wrong, cruelty, and degrada- 
tion was quite another matter. 

The antipathy to social contact with the negro—which exists in 
Canada, in as great a degree as in our country, and which accord- 
ing to my observation is as strong in the Englishman who has 
lived here a few years with negroes round him as in the man of 
English race whose family has been here for generations, and 
is developed just as soon as the negro ceases to be a sort of interest- 
ing curiosity, and becomes an estimable part of the population— 
this antipathy has not been diminished by the war; while one of 
the two great results of the war, the emancipation of the slaves, | 
followed by the attempt to confer the franchise upon them, in order | 
that they may counterbalance the planters and the Irish at the 
polls, has rather increased the dread of that social intermingling of 
the two races which is such a positive and an active moral force 
among the people of this country. ‘This is shown by the event 
with a reference to which I began my letter. In a quiet little 
New England village called Greenwich, filled with as godly, sober, 
and intelligent a people as the world ever saw gathered together 





in one community, there was living on the outskirts of the place 
a negro* named Davenport. ILlow he or his father came by the 
name [ cannot tell, but I have met a negro who called himself De 
Courcy. This negro hal married an Irishwoman, in spite of a good 
deal of commotion amony her kinsfolk and acquaintance, and the 
marriage seems to have been a constant source of irritation in the 
village. On the Saturday night in question a dozen discharged 
soldiers, chiefly Irishmen, being stimulated by an excess of whiskey, 
resolved to go to the negro’s house, and give him either a coat of 
whitewash or a flogging, and send the white wife out of the place. 
The negro had arms in his house, with which he resolved to resist 
the threatened violence, which it would seem that he had been 
expecting for some time. But the actual defence was made by 
his mother, who fired a fowling-piece loaded with slugs, and killed 
one of the rowdies named Chard. ‘There was of course a coroner's 
inquest, the verdict of which was, after a full investigation, that 
we, the jury, ** Do, on our oath, say that the said Ludlam Chard 
came to his death by a gunshot wound, at the hands of Betsy 
Davenport, of said Greeawich ; and we do hereby justify the act of 
the said Betsy Davenport, and order her and W. H. Davenport to 
be discharged from arrest.” The negro’s right to the unmolested 
enjoyment of anything that was legally his was thus as fully vin- 
dicated, and his right, too, to go to the utmost extreme in protect- 


| lar terms. 


| view of the case. 





ing himself against an assault was asserted with as little qualifica- 
tion or hesitation as if he had been as pure an Anglo-Saxon as 
could be found in the country. But the negro and his mother 
having thus been set at liberty, their act distinetly justified, and 
they awardel the fullest protection of the law, one of the jury 
named Philander Button addressed Davenport seriously, and said 
to him :— 


“While the jury justify you and your mother in this matter, T deem 
it proper to state that we feel that your conduct in this community has } 
been very improper; that you have done an act, in marrying a white 





woman, and living with her in a house with others of your own colour, 
We feel that, 
it is a very great impropriety ; and 


that tends to excite the strong disapprobation of citizens. 


although there is no law against it, 
we foel that your conduct in other respects among the community is 


such as to expose you to injury; that you are in imminent danger in | 
Greenwich, notwithstanding all the care and protection which the sub- 


on this jury, can afford, and will 


stantial men of the town, such as are 
continue to afford to the best of our ability, to every man in the enjoy- 


If I were you, I would go 


| 


mont of his liberty and property. | 
away from here. I donot ask you to leave your wife. That is a con- 


trgect we cannot interfere with. Only the laws of the land ean divorce | 
you. But, for your personal safety, and for the personal safety of your 
wife, you should be very careful in what you say and do. If you remain | 
here, avoid having any words with any one. We feel that you have | 


been doing great wrongs in the community . . My advice to you | 


as a friend would be to leave Greenwich. Yet I wish it understood that 





* He was not a negro, but a mulatto or quadroon.—Ep. 


| not long ago one of the editors of one of the 


while you live in Greenwich I shall do everything in my power to 


protect you, as every other man, in the possession of your house; and 
any one who comes from outside to assault you must take the penalty 
What a fearful and sudden penalty it has been in this case we all see, 
and it should he a warning to the young men of Greenwich. Be sure 
that you take these remarks from us in the spirit of kindness.” 
The clerk or secretary of the jury addressed Davenport in simi- 
Such an occurrence as this in Connecticut, which is 
called here par excellence **the land of steady habits,” is very 
significant. It is a counterpart to the famous case of Antony 
Burns, the runaway slave, who was sent back to his master from 
Boston in obedience to a detested law. In that case the lively 
sympathy of the whole community was with the negro; in this 
the feeling was as strongly against the negro; but in both the 
law was enforced without hesitation against the sentiment of the 
whole people. 7 

Of course this affair has been commented upon by the whole 
press, and equally of course those who hold that society has no 
right to make any distinctions whatever, political or social, express 
or implied, between those who are subject to its laws, denounce 
the jury for this exhortation, and give no credit for the rigid fair- 
ness of the verdict, in spite of the circumstances. ‘Those who hold 
that such distinctions may rightfully be made, although all men 
should be equally protected in their legal rights, take an opposite 
The fact of moment wader the present cireum- 
stances of the country is that the former, although they talk more, 
are in the minority, while the latter, although they say less, think 
and, what is of greater importance, fecl much more, and are very 
largely in the majority. Even the New York Times, which on 
this occasion takes ground moderately with those who censure the 
jury, says, ‘“* Admit, if you please, the gross impropriety of the 
intermarriage of white and black, if the law does not forbid it, by 
what right do the people undertake to regulate it?” But the 
people will undertake to control it, if not by direct, by indirect 
means, which are more powerful. It seems diflicult, if not im- 
possible, for Europeans even of the more civilized nations to 
appreciate the gulf of separation which exists between the races 
in this country, although after living here awhile they understand 
and sympathize with our feeling upon the subject. I amused and 
astonished a very intelligent and well-travelled Englishman the 
other day by telling him of the following ingenious arrange- 
ment :—In our hotels here, as in other countries, where there are 
many servants of both sexes, certain complications of an interesting 
character are apt to arise, which interfere with the regular, 
orderly, and decorous conduct of the establishment. Well, 
in some at least of the Washington hotels this difficulty 
is entirely overcome by the ingenious advice of having all the 
men servants negroes and all the women servants [rish. ‘The 
result is that that intercourse which under other cireumstances 
at once sweetens and interrupts the routine of duty under these 
does not take place. ‘The separation is as absolute as if the bed- 
chambers were looked after by one species of animal and the boots 
and the table by another. I have watched them day after day by 
the dozen, and never saw them take the least notice of each other, 
except in the way of business. ‘The sexes anc the races are wisely 
If the women were negresses and the men [rish, there 
might be some trouble; but even then not much. ‘This antipathy 
slay wy people, even 


assorted, too. 
exists here quite as strongly among the anti- 
the abolitionists, as among those who defen slavery, or are indif- 


ferent about it. In the last year of the war a clergyman who had 


been a professor in the college where [ stwlied, and who is one 
of those gentle, firm, wise men, with large souls and wide 


sympathies, who can control men, and particularly young men, 
by mere personal influence, so that when the undergraduates 
were unruly or hal a grievancs they woull give up at once 
to Dr. — Heigues could do nothing, 
and all the terrors of college discipline were laughed to scorn—-. 
this man went to the South ona tour of observation, and was 
placed in authority, as far as slavery was concerned, over a con- 
siderable reclaimed district by one of our most eminent Generals. 
For years before the war he had been one of o 
done as imuch as any one 
tf a protess | journalist or 


for pure love, when his co 


r strongest anti- 


slavery men, and had by his writings 


person in the country, who was not 
politician, to bring about the state of public fecling that provoked 
secession. I met him on his return anl 


had not talked 
with him three minutes before he said to me, ** 1 come back hating 
» nevro with an unutterable 


hom ; 


slavery more than ever, but loathing th 
loathing. What a curse to have that people on our hands!’ And 
leading anti-slavery 
papers in the country, and one which advocates giving suffrage 
to the freed slaves, said to me, * ‘These negroes are doubtless here 
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by a dispensation of Providence, but,” with an earnestness which a 
whimsical smilecould not conceal, “*O that the Lord had been pleased 
to dispense his negroes som »where else!" And these instances of 
the exhibition of this feeling remind me of another, perhaps even 
more in point. A gentleman well known to me as one of the 
stoutest anti-slavery men you will find anywhere, met about ten 
years ago, on a country roa l, a coarse, loaferish-looking fellow, a 
mere tramp in fact, walking lazily along, and a few yards behind 
him, with the humility both of her sex in that condition of life 
and of her race, toiled a negress, bearing a bundle, and a mulatto 
child that told of .the relation between her and the lout she so 
meekly followed. My friend turned sick with impotent anger at 
the sight, two-fold anger—at the white man for living on those 
terms with a negress ; at the man for suffering a woman to bear 
both his child and his burden. le shrunk away from him, 
and passed to the othet sile of the road. But he has 
told me, and I believe him, that if the position of the races 
had been reversed, and it had been a negro man who was 
thus followed by a white woman overburdened, there 
would have been trouble upon the spot. This feeling pervades 
all classes here, without being affected at all by culture or position. 
It is often most improperly called a hatred of the negro, for it 
exists among those who are willing to do all in their power for 
his welfare, who never treat him or speak to him but with kind- 
ness and consideration, and who would gladly see him develope 
himself to the extent of his capacity in a community of his own 
race. It is oftener an] more improperly called a feeling of caste, 
for it has nothing to do with the position of the negro, past or 
present, as a slave, and it would not be in the least modified in 
the case of a negro who was as wise andas magnificent as Solomon. 
To compare it as some do with the medieval hatred for the Jew is 
to forget that it has no relation to the religious belief or the 
crimes of the forefathers of those in regard to whom it exists. It 
does not depend upon colour, for men of other races, who are 
darker than some neyrocs, or than most mulattoes, do not elicit 
To those who have it the 
reason simply is, that the negro is—a negro. Now this aversion, 
which is not new (it is at least as old as the time of Shakespeare), 
and which may be called unreasoning, but hardly blind, is one of 
the great moral forces,—nay, is the great moral force, which must 
be taken into consideration in the restoration of this country to 
tranquillity and prosperity. "The difficulty is no less at the North 
than at the South. And there is this element in it which seems 
almost impossible of elimination,—the all-pervading consciousness 
that if political privileges are given to the negro political position 
and social intercourse must inevitably follow. The negro at the 
ballot-box means the negro in Congress, in all public places, in 
the parlour, at the table, in the marriage-bed. It is as if you 
were to have negroes as 5 to 3 in some of your counties, as 
3 to2 and as 2 to | in others, and scattered freely through the 
rest of the country; and as if you might look for negroes in the 
House of Commons, if not in the House of Lords, for negro 
brothers-in-law and mulatto grandchildren, At such a prospect 
our people, with exceedingly rare exceptions, revolt. I am not 
defending this aversion, or saying that it is either right or reason- 
able. I merely tell you of its existence, and that it must needs 
be considered by wise statesmen, as much as a Mussulman’s horror 
of pork or a Brahmin’s loathing of a tanner. A YANKEE. 
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it. It is purely a matter of race. 


PARAGUAY AND BRAZIL. 
To tne Eprror oF tHe * Specrator.” 

Sin,—It is very gratifying to me, who have long lamented, as I 
have suffered, from the systematic and unscrupulous misrepresen- 
tations in this country about Brazil and the Brazilian Government, 
to observe the attention which you are giving to the affairs of 
Brazil, and the conclusions to which an independent and careful 
study of the subject has brought you. 

I wish to address to youa word of caution about Paraguay, which 
your desire for truth will, L feel sure, lead you to admit into your 
columns and to consider, ‘There is no doubt about the superiority 
of Paraguay to Brazil, the Argentine Republic, or Monte Video as 
regards numbers (in proportion to territory) wealth of the Govern- 
ment, and material appliances and improvements which wealth 
can command ; but the President of Paraguay is, under the forms 
of a republic, an absolute ruler and extreme despot ; it is an iron 
Government at home, industry is repressed, trade checked, every 
individual is at the merey of the President and in fear of him, 
foreigners are not encouraged except those who go there to be 
servants of the Government for high pay ; there are no foreign 
merchants, for there is no freedom for commerce. The Govern- 





ment of Paraguay is one sui yeneris, quite a curiosity; it must be 
seen to be understool, The once well-known work of the Messrs. 
Robertson, one of the most interesting books ever written, which 
read like a romance, gave a vividly truthful account of Paraguay 
under the despotism of Francia. The nation seems to have been 
drilled by him into submissiveness as a second nature, and this sub- 
missiveness continued unimpaired under the late President Lopez, 
who was a man of great ability, and not cruel, as Francia had been, 
and continues unimpaired under the present Lopez, who (whatever 
youmay haveread to the contrary) is not a manof ability or judgment 
any more than of liberal views. ‘The war into which he has thrown 
himself with doubtful prudence is sueceeding for him till now better 
than might have been expected, and it has been proved (what was 
before doubted, for they had never been tried in battle) that the 
submissive Paraguayans are gool fighting soldiers. But do not 
believe that the President of Paraguay is fighting for the principle 
of freedom against slavery. [t is all ambition. The Paraguay 
nation excels at present only for her ambition and glorification. 
The national Congress which was lately assembled for a few days, 
and to which President Lopez went through the forms of asking 
for powers and money, was a farce such as cannot be conceived by 
those who do not know the country. ‘The Messrs. Robertson have 
graphically described such congresses in Francia’s time; your 
readers will find their accounts of them most amusing. It is the 
same thing now. 

Mr. Mansfield, to whose lively and clever book you and your 
correspondent ‘J. M. L.” have referred, was only two months in 
Paraguay ; the book, as you know, is composed of his letters, 
written as he travelled, and giving his first impressions (they were 
published after his carly melancholy death by Professor Kingsley). 
Ile had wild dreams about the country, and the Paraguayans, a 
most curious and interesting people, excited his imaginative enthu- 
siasm. He was in Paraguay, too, at the moment when Sir Charles 
Ifotham’s special mission arrived, and when hopes which have never 
been realized were entertained after the fall of Rosas of great 
expansion of commerce from the opening of the confluents of the 
Plate, but with all this you will see in his letters from Assumption 
notices of the despotic character of the Government. 

The Paraguay Government does something, though not nearly 
so much as that of Brazil, to cause itself to be praised in books 
published in Europe and Eurgpean newspapers. ‘There is a busy 
Paraguayan agency for praise in Paris; and Lhave seen with much 
regret so instructed and conscientious a writer as M. Elisce Reclus, 





whose writings on slavery in Brazil in the Recne des Deux Mondes, 
deserve all the commendation you have given them, misled on the 
subject of Paraguay. 

Some notion of the state of things in Paraguay may be obtained 
from an unpretending and interesting narrative by Mr. David 
Powell, in the last volume of the Vacation Tourists. 

Having said so much about Paraguay, I wish to add that your 
correspondent ‘‘J. M. L.” is perfectly right in his caution against 
unqualified belief in the accounts which came from Rio and 
Buenos Ayres of the progress of the war. Every possible effort 
is made at Rio to keep out of the newspapers everything which is 
not so favourable for Brazil as the Government desire, ‘The English 
newspapers are now in great measure supplied by summaries from 
an English paper published at Rio, the Anglo-Brazilian Times. 
Some notion may be formed of the frezdom of the press in Brazil 
from the fact that the Editor of a paper, English, French, or of 
any foreign nationality, must be a naturalized Brazilian. ‘The 
Brazilian journals just arrived are full of personal abuse of an 
Englishman, or one who passes as such, because on the arrival of 
vessels from the River Plate he gives out on ‘Change his news, 
more truthful but less pleasant than that prepared for the Rio 
papers. You may remember some little time since extracts, very 
severe on the Brazilian Government, which appeared in the Times 
and other papers from a Brazilian journal called Verdade sem Ra- 
bogo [Truth without Disguise” ]. ‘This paper lived fora very short 
time ; it was confidently stated at the time of its decease that it 
was bought off by the Brazilian Government ; and now the last 
mail from Rio has brought the intelligence that Senhor Navarro, 
the editor of that calumnious paper (as it was called here by Sen- 
hor Andrada, of the Brazilian Legation, in au indignant letter to 
the 7imes) has been appointed Brazilian Consul at Berlin. 

Great efforts are also being made at this moment by Brazilian 
agency in London to represent the origin, progress, and prospects 
of the South American war in the most favourable manner pos- 
sible for Brazil, without regard for truth. The anonymous 
pamphlet callel War ou the River Piate in 1865, 80 much adver- 
tised at this moment as ‘* an important pamphlet on the War in 
South America,” emanates from the brazilian Government, is 
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written by the ‘‘ Brazilian agent,”—the same who at the beginning 

of the year also published anonymously, the Relations between the 

British and Brazilian Governments, some of whose more glaring 

misrepresentations were at the time exposed by you.Your faith- 

ful servant, W. D. Curistie. 
32 Dorset Square, Anqust 23, 1865. 





THE WEALD OF KENT AND SUSSEX, 
To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Str,—The graphic description of Rye and Winchelsea in your 
paper of the 12th commences with a topographical misnomer. 
You state that there is not a more desolate region in all England 
than the Weald of Kent and Sussex, extending some hundred 
miles in length and thirty in breadth, from near Hastings till 
towards Folkstone. The district which you so describe (overstat- 
ing its breadth) is the ‘* Marsh,” not the ‘* Weald,” which lies to the 
north, and from the centre of which Lam writing. It isa cheerful, 
hilly, woodland tract, supporting a considerable population from 
the constant labour in the hop gardens in summer, and io the 
woods in winter. It is in fact the Anderida Sylva,—called by 
the Saxons wAndredsweald. The word ‘*‘weald” is but another 
form of ** wool” or ‘* wold,” in German, Wald, and the district 
still justifies the appellation by the large proportion of woodland 
which it contains. —Yours faithfully, A WEALDsMAN. 


BOOKS. 
a 

SISMONDI AND NAPOLEON.* 
We have always thought that the world has not taken in half the 
merits of Sismondi. A long time is needed to get justice done to 
that form of character. Its thorough conscientiousness—when the 
part it has to play is encumbered with difficulties—those difficulties, 
too, shifting perpetually, all of them calling out the most potent 
spirits of a time rich in all the clements of power—its great free- 
dom from low motive, aul yet its anxiety to be in harmony with the 
hest minds surrounding it, give it now and then an appearance of 
indistinctness. Much light has, however, been thrown upon it of 
late. The recent publication of the Lettres Inédites has done some- 
thing ; also the clever article prefixed to that work by M. St. de 
René Taillandicr (first written for the Revue des Deux Mondes) ; 
then these articles have referred us back to the charming private 
memoir by Malemoiselle Montgolfier, and to the best of all, 
Sismondi’s Avown correspondence which follows it, that with Madame 
Mojon, with Dr. Channing, and with Mademoiselle Eulalie de St. 
Aulaire. So furnished, we find ourselves in a condition to be very 
thankful for what we have of Sismondi, but also we cannot but 
wish for more. Nowhere was there a more affectionate, persever- 
ing friend, in absence as well as present, thau he was. When one 
looks at the quantity he wrote for the public, how rapidly his 
thoughts were moving and his pen writing on almost every interest- 
ing topic of the day, from the welfare of the poorest peasant to the 
gratification of the tastes of men of letters, how minutely he went into 
the smallest practical matters belonging to the lower forms of 
agricultural employment, and diversified these labours with high 
musings on religion and politics, we wonder how he found time to 
be the thorough man of society he was, how he could keep up those 
long prolific correspondences with his mother when absent from 
him, with Madame d’Albany, also with his sister, Madame Forti, 
to whom he says in his journal he had addressed 715 letters in the 
space of about thirteen years, after the death of his mother—* 715 
letters, all Jong ones, all full.” ‘I am glad I never wearied of writing 
to her,” he says, after she, too, was no more ; ‘‘ perhaps they were the 
greatest pleasure of her sad life.” She was about fifty-eight when 
she died ; she hal lost three of her children, and had herself be- 
come blind. 

There must surely be many of these letters still in being, and 
we attach real value to them. ‘Throughout all Sismondi’s letters, 
indeed, there is perfect clearness and sincerity. 


“ His liberalism was, as it has been well and truly said, a profound 
belief, a wise because a patient creed, 
and in his family from the excesses of an angry democracy, and had 
seen the effects of its ignorant and brutal frenzy, but neither democratic 
virtues nor democratic excesses ever assumed to his philosophical eyes 
the proportions which they did to many spectators of the Revolution. 
He felt this world to be one of trial and experiment; he rose above the 


intolerance of scepticism and the blank infidelity of the cighteenth cen- | 


tury to a philosophical, though not an orthodox, belief in the truth of 
Christidnity.”—Ldinburgh Review, April, 1864. 





Sismondi. 
Paris, 1363-4, 


* Lettres Inédites de J.C. L 
St. René Taillandier, 


Publi¢es avec une Lnatroduction par M. 


He had suffered in his person | 


While Bonstetten and others of his early friends jeered at and 
disbelieved him, or said he would end in Methodism, Sismondi 
went steadily on, avowing his altered but distinct convictions, and 
writing his beautiful articles on ** Religious Progress.” ‘Then also 
he was in private joining heart and hand with Channing, hailing 
a Christianity in which he could sympathiz2, pouring out the full 
flood of his inlignition alike against priestly intolerance among 
Catholics and Protestants, and eagerly fighting against slavery. 

Sismondi’s part in the volume of Le¢tres /aéites is much the most 
considerable, though there are a few letters from Bonstetten, also 
from Mvlame de Stael and from Madame deSouz.. All are taken 
from the collection of the Countess of Albany's letters in the 
library of the Fabre Museum at Montpellier. Sismondi’s letters to 
the Countess occupy 257 pages. ‘They begin in 1807, and end just 
before her death, in 1825, and they are to our minds very interest- 
ing, though in a different way to those he addresse1 at a later period 
to the three correspondents we have alrealy named. Yet Madame 
d’Albany had his thoughts in very eventful times, and it must be 
owned he never sparel the expression of his dissent from her 
political views. All these letters havea graceful, manly independ- 
ence about them—a self-respect which we honour all the more 
because it is mingled with a tenderness towards the prejudices of 
the friend of Alfieri. Ife delighted in the society and sympathy 
of superior women, and it is curious to observe the attractions of 
those either very much older or very much younger than himself. 
Thus, on his first visit to Paris, he tells Madame d’Albany, “The 
charm of Paris seems to grow upon me in proportion as I pene- 
trate to its oldest society. Iam astonishe] at the number of men 
and women approaching to eighty years, whose agreeableness is 
infinitely greater than that of their juniors. Madame de Boufflers 
(mother of M. de Sabran) is indeed far from that age; her vivacity, 
mobility, and judgment, however, are of the old times, and have no 
resemblance to the manners now in vogue. She introduced me 
to Madame de Coislon. ‘There I saw Malan2deSt. Julien, who at 
eighty-six has the vivacity of youth, aul who is te centre of the 
Chateaubriand circle. ‘Then Lam in pleasant relations with Madam: 
de Tessé, the most amiable anl enlightens] of old lulies, with M. 
Morellet, who is over eighty-six, with M. Dupont, who is seventy- 
five.” ‘The date of this letter is 1813. [Le complains of unmistakable 
signs of social deterioration—he thiuks the men of that period 
selfish and time-serving. As time went on, however, full as he was 
of what charme:l him in aristocratic society, when he returned to 
Geneva, and pursued his train of reflection, he was just towards the 
gains of the Revolution, He felt its vivifying breath, he knew that 
great souls had been stirred, great ideas awakene'l, and he became 
every year more deeply interested in the future of France, and 
when victory crowned the Allied arms, and he saw cause to dread 
that the suppression of ove form of tyranny would be the subver- 
sion of the principles themselves whic! were most dear to his heart, 
he made no secret of his anxieties. So, too, felt and feared Madame 
de Stael. ‘The people,” said Sismon li, ‘can never be reconciled 
to the abuse of weakness in the sam» places where, a few months 
ago, they beheld the abus2 of power.’ ‘The brother and nephews 
of Louis the XVILI. are so deteste,” he alds, ** that we may with 
certainty predict they will never reign. When the King dies they 
will be driven from France.” 

With these views it is not to be wondered at if Sismomi, like 
Benjamin Constant, was inclined to regard the return of Buona- 
parte from Elba, wieder strong quirantees, as affording better hope 
for the French nation than a Bourbon ruler, anl this brings us to 
the passage of his life which we have marked as both singular and 
honourable. 

He published at this crisis an Mramen dela Constitution Fran- 
case in the Monitenr, attempting to demonstrate that the guar- 
antees required by the nation and promised by Napoleon would 
be much more likely to ensure liberty to the French than a mon- 
archical government guarded by foreign bayonets. He believed 
that ‘* the additional act ” would ensure the liberties of the citizen, 
that the concessions of the liberty of the press, the independence 
of the magistracy, and trial by jury, might now, if ever, 
be obtained, and he had no faith in their being safe under Bour- 
bon rule. ‘To infer from this that he and several other enlightened 
friends of France trusfed Buonaparte would be a wrong inference. 
| They only regarded the crisis, which they had, however, no hand in 
| bringing about, as one in which he might be male to do the work 
| of freedom better than others,—he might be a * liberal malyré 
| lui.” 

Napoleon no doubt was somewhat surprised at his newly found 
champion. He requestel to see Sismoudi, and so it came to pass 
that the historian and philosopher of Geneva and the Emperor 
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walked up and down together the shaded alleys of the garden of 
the Elysée Bourbon for well nigh an hour. ‘The interview was 
very characteristic, and every particular was noted down by 
Sismondi for his mother as soon as it was ended. 

Buonaparte, as usual, began by compliments. He had read all 
the historian’s works—he had read them again and again, always 
with the greatest interest. Sismondi simply replied by a reference 
to his last paper in the Monitew" on the “ Constitution of France,” 
insisting on his own convictions, and expressing his concern that 
they were not more general, but that, on the contrary, the imperial 
rule was violently repudiated. 

“Tt will all pass over,’ said Buonaparte, and then he used expres- 
sions which led Sismondi to feel that he by no means saw the necessity 
of a complete change of measures. Seeing clearly that he was in no 
position to rule in defiance of opinion, the historian strove to show him 
the only possible course.—‘ What grieves me,’ said he, ‘is that they 
(the people) cannot be brought to see that your Majesty's system is 
necessarily changed. Representing the Revolution, you ought to be 
regarded as associated with all liberal ideas, for the liberal party here, as 
everywhere in Europe, can alone be your allies.’ — ‘Certainly, the 
peoples and myself, we know what follows; this it is which makes the 
people favour me. Never did my Government deviate from the system of the 
Revolution.’ ” 

The vulpine nature of Buonaparte never was more clearly 
manifested than in the conversation which followed. First, the 
Emperor praised the English, fancying Sismondi would be pleased 
with this. Finding that the well-being of the French, however, was 
predominant in the historian’s mind, he veered round, and lauded 
his own people. As to his return from Elba,— 

“They talk of intrigues,’ said Buonaparte, ‘bah! not a word of truth 

in it! I was not a man to compromise my secret by communicating it. 
I simply waited to see all was ready for the explosion. The peasants 
preceded me, they followed me with their wives and children, all singing 
songs improvized for the occasion,’” &e. 
So lauding himself and forestalling favour, the Emperor walked 
up and down, haranguing the philosopher. He tired himself, how- 
ever, before he had done, and left Sismondi probably much less 
hopeful of his protéjé. Next day came a brevet naming him 
“Chevalier de la Legion d’Tlonneur,” and a flattering letter 
dictated by the Emperor accompanied it. Sismondi declined the 
honour as a citizen of Geneva, and the brevet was never enregis- 
tered. 

“*T think with you about Sismondi,’ observed Madame deo Stael, 
writing in that same year to the Countess d’Albany. ‘ He is a man of 
the best faith possible; we have had terrible quarrels by letter about 
Buonaparte ; he sees liberty where liberty is impossible, but one must 
allow that anything would be better for France than the state she is in 
‘I said at onee, when Buonaparte returned, if he conquers there 


now.’ 
If he is beaten, there is an end of all 
? 


is an end of liberty in France. 
independence.’ ” 

This anxious episode ended, how much is left to the reader of 
Sismondi’s works and life! It is greatly to be wishel that the 
interesting memoir of his and his wife’s cherished friend, Bianca 
Milesi Mojon, were more accessible. It was written—and we are 
sure eloquently written—by a common friend, Emile Souvestre, 
but we owe all our knowledge of it in England to a well-com- 
piled abridgment and translation bearing the well-known. initials 
“B. R. P.,” in the Englishwoman’s Journal, Vol. VIL, for 
separate publication has never been permitted. ‘The character is 
charming, and the friendship and correspondence of Sismondi add 
no little to its interest. Singularly enough Madame Mojon owed 
to him, the some time sceptic, both her interest in and her know- 
ledge of true Christianity. Nurtured first in a corrupt faith, then 
passing into scepticism, he led her by degrees to sounder views, 
and she became steadily attached to the ministry of M. Coquerel. 
She married a worthy Genoese, a physician high for a time in 
imperial favour in France—physiciau in fact to Buonaparte him- 
self, but he afterwards returned to Genoa. ‘There his wife 
became a mother, but not the less a patriot, the friend of Pellico, 
of Manzoni, &c. She translated Mrs. Barbauld’s prose hymns 
into Italian, and several of Miss Edgeworth’s Harly Lessons. 
It is an affecting circumstance that this excellent couple, the 
Mojons, were nearly the first victims of cholera at Paris in 
1849. She was seized, we are told, on the 4th of June. 
On the morning of the 5th there was no hope. Ifer dearest 
friends were summoned, Emile Souvestre among the num- 
ber. Qn seeing him her mind reverted to their common 
political interests, and extending her hand to Souvestre, and 
turning her eye to M. Coquerel, she said, ‘‘ Let us pray for the 
Republic.” Wer youngest son came in, and she murmured with 
her failing voice, ‘‘ Tell him—always to love—his duty.” Dr. 
Mojon was by this time stricken himself, but he was engaged for 
her, and said nothing till seven o'clock, then gave his eldest son 
the necessary orders, went to his bed, and died almost at the 





same moment with his wife. It is scarcely possible to think of many 
of the best years of Sismondi’s life without connecting him with 
the Mojons, with Dr. Channing, and with his youngest corres- 
pondent, Mademoiselle Saint Aulaire. His letters to the latter, 
published in the volume entitled J. C. L. de Sismondi, Fragments 
de son Journal et € ‘orrespondance, are really among the most 
affectionate, engaging effusions we ever read. Well has Souvestre 
called him “ Soldat de la seule vérité.” Goodness, tenderness, the 
warmest desire to explain and enforce upon her the consistency of 
Christian principle, are beautifully manifested in these letters. 
The dying old man (for his disease, cancer in the stomach, was 
making awful progress) held to his work to the last. Ilis views 
of the then state of society are perhaps the most painful part of 
what is left of him then. He was gloomy no doubt. Every- 
where he thought the spirit of money-getting was increasing, 
especially so in England, and Sismondi was almost fanatical in his 
love of the poor. In public, in private, it was the same; he was 
ever a pleader for the small landed proprietors, for the claims of 
labour; in private he would strip himself of his own cloak to give 
to an aged, poorly-clothed villager; he would give work to the 
oldest and most weakly, paying them as the able-bodied, and if 
there was a poor wretch of a mechanic whom nobody else would 
employ, the tender heart of Sismondi melted within him, and he 
preferred having his locks spoiled to taking away the man’s last 
chance. 

The cloud over his first admiration for England, which gathered 
considerably in his latter days, was somewhat painful as to his 
sympathies with his excellent English wife, with whom in almost 
every other respect the union was perfect—nay, there was another 
difference. Madame admitted the Thirty-Nine Articles—Monsieur 
could not doso. Every Sunday he worshipped in the ‘“Temple,” but, 
as he said, occasionally he constituted a minority, and was not 
with the preacher. Once, when in England, he records in his 
journal, ‘That execrable history of Deborah was read ;” and 
again, his having avoided speech with any one after hearing a ser- 
mon on eternal punishment; and he records his vow ‘never 
again to enter an English church, lest he should be exposed to hear 
such blasphemies, never to contribute to spread what the English 
call their Reformation, for by its side Romanism is a religion of 
mercy and grace,” &c. Strong words, but Sismondi never trifled, 
and where his feelings were stirred he dealt his blows right and 
left with all his strength. ‘Take him for all in all, he was, if not 
a man of genius, if not capable, through a deficiency in imagina- 
tion, of rising to the great heights of eloquence, more perfectly 
true to his ideal, more just, earnest, and consistent at most points 
than almost any of his contemporaries. He appreciated excellence 
in its most varied forms. He cared little for perfection of style, 
and so long as he found room to say what he thought truth de- 
manded, he did not mind its being a little out of order. Few 
authors, perhaps few men, have from youth toage set before them- 
selves the well-being of their fellow-creatures with such tenacity 
of purpose. ILis whole career is a noble lesson, full of instruction 
and inter est. 





THE DAY AND THE HOUR. 
Tuts book is a literary curiosity, of a kind almost unexampled 
since Mr. Holwell, after fighting bravely against Surajah Dowlah, 
organizing the trading establishments of the Company, and accu- 
mulating a fortune for himself, wrote a volume to prove that 
ILindooism was in all essential points superior to Christianity. Its 
author, Captain W. A. Baker, belongs to the Royal Bombay En- 
gineers, and is therefore, like all other officers of that corps} a picked 
man. Ile must have studied mathematics and physics with zeal 
and success, must have won his commission by a competition of 
the most severe kind, and must for at least ten years have been 
occupied in duties requiring considerable scientific attainments 
for their performance, yet he has written a book on prophecy 
to which Mr. Faber’s wildest speculation is common sense and 
Dr. Cumming’s most inflated chapter a specimen of exact reasoning. 
Four months ago, he tells us, he had thought nothing upon pro- 
phecy, had indeed read Keith, but had utterly forgotten him, when 
Mr. Eiliott’s Hora Apocalyptice fell into his hands, As he read 
he grew fascinated, but as he read the mathematically trained in- 
tellect, which we dare say is entirely uninjured by the strange 
imagination which attempts to control it, grew horribly annoyed. 
There was a want of definiteness about Mr. Elliott, or, as Captain 
Baker describes it, a want of conclusiveness, and then the arith- 
metic was all wrong, and an Engineer officer, even when his imagi- 
nation hal been all bemullle1 by interpretations of prophecy, 





* The Day and the Hour; or, Notes on Prophecy. By Capt W. A, Bakes, RU. 
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could not endure “ uncertainties "in arithinetic. If the quantities | 


are incorrect the barrack cannot b2 built, and neither can the pro- 
phecies be conclusively explainel, so Captain Baker sat himself 
down to make prophetical arithmetic exact, and in four months 
produecd a work which, as he says with carefully weighed 
humility, is **to some extent inspired.” ‘ What I have written 
is true. J comprehend my position clearly, for it is that 
which St. Paul describes of himself. ‘For though I preach 
the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of, for necessity is laid 
upon me; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel. For 
if I do this thing willingly, I have a reward; but if against my 
will, « dispensation of the Gospel is committed unto me.’ Asserting 
that this work is to some extent at least inspired, [ am bound to 
show what grounds [ have for the assertion, that the public may 
form afair judgment.” Plenary inspiration, Captain Baker, it will 
be perceived, does not claim, he is only inspired ‘ to some extent,” 
and, moreover, he as Engineer and Englishman thinks that the 
public has a right to investigate the grounds of new dogma, and 
would rather that evidence amounted to mathematical proof. So 
he gives reasons as well as assertions, formulates those reasons 
after the most exact style, goes into arithmetical calculations 
with a will, and produces the most extraordinary farrago of arith- 
metically exact nonsense that we ever remember to have seen 
written by a man not fit for the interior of an asylun. 
Such nonsense is it indeed that we should not notice it, but 
for an impression that the book, with its ‘‘exact” figures and 
definite prophecies, and carefully defended calculations will pro- 
duce among minds which think Dr. Cumming great a certain 
sensation. ‘That worthy divine’s Greek did not shock his readers 
or stop the sale of his books, and Captain Baker's odd theory that 
** prophesy ” in the Corinthians means “the right understanding 
of prophetical books,” or his translation of Bagi2e1a by ‘* King” will 
not greatly trouble them cither. Besides, there is a legitimate 
curiosity to be indulged by seeing the direction in which an author 
who really believes that the prophetical books and Revelations 
were written to teach barbarians of whom neither Daniel nor St. 
John ever heard what would happen to them in the nineteenth 
century, will urge his speculations. 

Captain Baker, then, in the first place believes that he has ascer- 
tained the date of the Last Day. Otherinterpreters have con- 
tented themselves with showing that this tremendous event was 
prophesied, and was near, so near that it might be possible to fix 
with reverence ona year, but an Engineer, trained to exact calcula- 
tion, could not be contented with anything so ‘‘ inconclusive,” and 
Captain Baker has fixed the day as clearly as any almanack, and 
having fixed it, will be just as anxious about the pension which 
falls due after it as he was before he read the Horx Apocalyptice. 
Ile, calculating all references to ‘‘ days,” ‘ times,” ‘* years,” and 
‘* seasons,” and assuming some decree of the Emperor Phocas as 
his base, arrives at the conclusion that the Last Day of prophecy 


will commence at 3.40 p.m. on 20th September, 1878. At that | 


moment, Greenwich time, shall the heavens open, and the Messiah, 
whose approach has been heralded by an aurora borealis forming 
a visible crown of glory blazing over the northern hemisphere, 
descend in unspeakable majesty to claim the world as his own. 


Captain Baker writes in all reverence, indeed in visibly awestruck | 


belief, yet he does actually give an hour fixed by Greenwich time, 


like the departure of a train, for the coming of the Son of Man. | 


To readers who think the prophecies were written for other ends 
than to fix dates, there is something almost blasphemous in this 


chronological exactness, and yet they would find it hard to give a | 


reason for their disgust. If it be a work of righteousness to strive 
to ascertain the year referred to in Revelations in terms of such 
mystic import, why not search for the month, and the day, and the 
hour, and state the meridian from which that hour is estimated? Cap- 


tain Baker has as many texts at his back as Dr. Cumming, and we | 


do not see that he twists them much more savagely from their obvious 
meaning. Ile does indeed accept Esdras as a prophet, which will 
enable the Record to repudiate him, but his dates are not taken 


from him, but are all made up iu the orthodox way by extracting | 
a sense out of canonical texts which they do not contain, and were | 


never intended to bear, by accepting every metaphor as a state- 
ment, and every allusion to time as a conundrum to be worked out 
by spiritually-minded men. It is the exactness only which is new, 
and Captain Baker is the legitimate product of the school of 
interpreters who have for years been powerful among us, who have 
accomplished absolutely nothing for good, but have succeeded in 
producing these two evils. They have made books full of vivify- 
ing and strengthening religious thought, of aspirations such as 


man unassisted never wrote, and poetry to which all other human 
productions are feeble, seem contemptible to the wise and useless 


| to the unlearned, who believe but cannot understand that under 


v 

4 the glorious exhortations of Isaiah there is an arithinetical puzzle 
| ° 

| Which ought to be sought out. 

The time of the Last Day is usually the first speculation of the 


interpreters of prophecy who are at heart doubtful whether Christ 


f } 


is to restore by its visibleness their faith in the invisible, but 
Captain Baker has much more information to vive to the world, 
He has discovered Antichrist, the living and triumphant imper- 
sonation of evil, who is to subdue almost all the world, and the 
Prince of the Covenant, who is to resist him, and restore the Jews 
to their place in their own land. Antichrist is, we need not say, 
Napoleon IIL, for if we take the Latin of his first name, Ludo- 
vicus, it represents the number of the beast, aud if the Greek of 
his second name, written as on a monument, viz., NawoAzovrs, it also 
makes up the number, and does not M. Caylu advise him to 
become Pope, and is he not dark and mysterious, and is not yasos 
Greek for a thicket aud ZAswy for a lion, and does not Jeremiah 
c.iv., v. 7, say, “The lion is come up from his thicket, and the 
destroyer of the Gentiles is on his way: he is goue forth from his 
place to make thy land desolate.” And finally, is he not a Greek 
by descent! But the Prince of the Covenant? Clearly that is 
the Prince of Wales. We really cannot extract the wonderful 
ealeulation by which Captain Baker proves to his own complete 
satisfaction that a quiet lad who may one day be King of Great 
sritain is the subject of whole masses of prophecy, but that 
is his deduction, and he had faith enough in his figures to put 
them to the test. ‘My theory,” he says is proved from 
the fact that “from it alove I fixed on the 6th December, 1841, 
and the 25th January, 1842, as the days on which the warrant 
ought to be signed an the Prince ought to be baptized. Whether 
those were or were not the correct days [ had not the slightest 
notion till some weeks afterwards, when, by examination of the 
Times for December, 1841, and reference to Windsor, I found that 
those events did actually take place on the days fixed by me.” 
The beauty of the statement is that Captain Baker, with all his 
careful cyphering, has not allowed for the change of style, and all 
his calculation is therefore as regards days of the month pure 
nonsense—but what then? ‘There are prophecies, and there is a 
result which fits them, and what more would men have? Why 
should not Albert Edward of Coburg be Prince of the Covenant, 
| as well as any other human being, or the Queen be prophesied of, 
| as Captain Baker alleges, as ‘* Zachary Remembrance of the Lord,” 
| or her fourth son Leopold be Michael, one of the chief Princes 
spoken of by Daniel? He és fourth Prince of the Angles, and the 
| Angles are Angels, and that being clear, is it not also clear that 
' he must be destined personally to superintend the restoration of 
| the Jews to the Promised Land ? 

We are almost ashamed of ourselves for quoting such things, but 
we must repeat that Captain Baker is presumably an educated 
man, that every page of his book bears evidence of laborious 
'ealculation, and that his system in no way differs from that 
adopted by many of the greatest commentators on the prophecies. 
The only difference is that he repudiates their useful and concilia- 
tory vagueness, insists on a year when they are content with a cen- 
tury, specifies hours when they talk about months, and gives the 
names of individuals when they write only about countries. If the 
superb visions of Isaiah are to be wrested till they suit the petty 
transactions of modern Europe, let the perversion at least be to 
purpose, and let us know the day and the hour of the grand things 
to which we are to look forward. ‘This Captain Baker has done, 
}and remembering the success of Miller the millenarian, and the 
tremendous circulation attained by Dr. Cumming’s sillinesses, we 
cannot be sure that crowds will not be sitting on 20th September, 
1878, clothed in white, and waiting for the appearance of Him 
who, if the bases of their faith are true, bade them not await Him, 
for ‘of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven,” and did not make an exception in favour even of Captain 
Baker. 





PITYSIC AND PHYSICIANS OF EARLY ENGLAND.* 
Tue new volume of the work on English ** Leechdoms,” ably 
edited by the Rey. Mr. Cockayne, is still more interesting than 
the former one, noticed in these columns a year ago.f This time 
| we are introduced to a Saxon professor of the healing art of the 
name of Cild—we may call him Dr. Cild, to be polite. Mr. 
Cockayne cannot tell us whether Dr. Cild had a brass plate on the 
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* Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England. Being a ¢ llection of 
Documents, for the most parc never before printed, illustrating tbe history of Science 
in this country before the Roman Conquest. Collected and edited by the Rev. Oswald 
Cockayne, M.A. Vol. If. London: Longman and Co. 
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door aud kept a pony chaise, or at the least a donkey, for pro- 
fessional purposes ; all we learn is that the manuscript book now 
m to the world in modern English formed once part of the 


give ‘ . : ° 
; Abbey of Glastonbury, in the catalogue of which it 


library of the 
figured as Medicinale Anglicum. The volume consists of two parts; 
4 treatise on medicine, divided into two books, with its proper 
colophon at the end; anda third of a somewhat more monkish 
character. From what ean be gleaned from the context of the 
manuscript, it would seem that the book was nothing more nor 
less than a collection of medical prescriptions in use among the pro- 
fession about the year A.D. 700. Learned Dr. Cild, together with 
his own wisdom, stored in his collection that of his predecessors — 
contemporaries we can scarcely hope, remembering the jealousy 
of the profession —refreshing his memory by occasional notes, such 
as “ Oxa taught this leechdom,” and ‘* Dun taught it.” At times 
it runs ‘Some teach us,” which indicates possible competition, as 
when our newspapers, kidnapping interesting paragraphs, quote 
them as ‘‘a contemporary has the following.” It is evident, even 
from little facts such as these, that Dr. Cild was a man of no mean 
ability. 

Dr. Cild’s curious volume has a double interest, first, as show- 
ing the thousandfold complaints to which flesh was heir A.D. 
700; and secondly, the more than thousandfold modes of torture 
to which our Saxon ancestors were subjected by the learned men 
of the age who had set up in business as physicians. In Dr. Cild’s 
book we find always more than a single prescription for a par- 
ticular disease, sometimes as many as a dozen, tried, it is to be 
feared, one after the other on the unhappy victim. ‘The modes of 
treatment were not always gentle, and mostly increasing in pro- 
portion to the virulence of the complaint. For example, if a man 
be accidentally poisoned by wolf'sbane, Dr. Cild’s prescription 
is to “let him eat and drink butter: the poison will go off in the 
butter.” But the worthy physician has evidently not much faith 
in this curative, treatment, for in the same sentence he appends 
another striking remedy. ‘* Again for that, let him stand upon 
his head, let some one strike him many scarifications on the shanks, 
then the venom departs out through the incisions.” We may sur- 
mise that, with patients coming under his treatment, Dr. Cild 
tried the butter cure first, and diligently applied himself to the 
shanks in the final instance. 

It must be said, in justice to the memory of Dr. Cild, that he 
advises far more frequently the inward butter treatment than the 
outward one of the shanks, with victim standing head downwards. 
Even outwardly he has a predilection for fat and grease. ‘This is 
what he prescribes for a man suifering from a bad stomach :— 
“ Without he is to be leeched and smeared with oil of roses, and 
with onlayings or poultices, made of wine and grapes, and often 
must an onlay be wrought of butter and of new wax, and of 
hyssop and of oil; mingled with goose-grease and lard of swine, 
and with frankincense and minut; and when he bathes let him 
smear himself with oil; mingle it with saffron. Meats which work 
out good blood are beneficial for him ; such as are shell-fishes, and 
those that have fins, and domestic and wild hens, and all the 
fowls which live on downs, and pigeons, that is, the young chicks 
of culvers, and half-grown swine and goats’ flesh, and juice of 
peas with honey somewhat peppered.” Were, as elsewhere, we 
get a good insight into the dietary of our Saxon ancestors. For 
a patient suffering from ‘vacillation of mind and loss of 
appetite” Dr. Cild recommends, ‘It is beneficial for him 
that he should eat bread in cold water or in vinegar, and 
eggs very hard boiled or roasted, at 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and worts, and lactutas, that is, lettuces, and mallow, 
and hens’ flesh not much sodden, and the extremest parts 
of the limbs of goose, that is, giblets, and fishes which have 
hard flesh, and periwinkles, and oysters, and others ; various soris 
of peas and mild apples.” It appears from these and numerous 
other instances that the dinner bill of fare was by no means 
meagre eleven hundred years ago. ‘The prescriptions of our 
worthy doctor also prove that surfeit was one of the most common 
complaints coming under his treatment, the cure of it differing in 
scores of instances. As the best leechdom for this complaint, and 
a cure ‘for all inward disorders,’ Dr. Cild recommends blood- 
letting. ‘If heat, or his capacity to bear it, forbid it not, let him 
blood from the left arm, from the upper vein; if thou canst not 
find that, let him blood from the midmost vein ; if thou canst not 
find that, let him blood from the head vein. Further, if that can- 
not be found, let him blood from the left hand, near the little 
finger, froma vein. If the blood be very red or livid, then 
must it be let flow more plentifully.”. What a practice the old 
Saxon doctor would have had if living in modern Italy! He 








might have got a dozen prime ministers under his knife in as many 
months. 

To give a clear idea of the curative treatment of Dr. Cild and his 
professional brethren A.D. 709, it must be said at once that they de- 
pended neither upon butter, nor the effect produced by the ** scarifi- 
eationson theshanks,” nor even blood-letting of themostliberal kind, 
but in the last instance, and in all desperate cases, had invariably 
recourse to remedies of a higher nature. When ordinary physic 
failed, and the lancet itself was found powerless to kill or cure an 
unhappy patient, the tools of priest and monk were called to the 
rescue, Among scores of prescriptions for the cure of typhus 
fever, which it seems was exceedingly common among our Saxon 
forefathers, the last and most important is the following :—** A 
man shall write this upon the sacramental paten, and wash it off 
into the drink with holy water, and sing over it, ‘In the begin- 
ning,’ &e. (John i., 1.) ‘Then wash the writing with holy water 
off the dish into the drink, then sing the Credo and the Paternoster 
and this lay, ‘ Beati Jmmaculati,’ with the twelve prayer psalius, 
‘I adjure you,’ &c., and let each of the two men (the leech and 
the sick) then sip thrice of the water so prepared.” Often the 
Paternoster and the whip were usefully combined. ‘‘ In case a 
man be a lunatic, take skin of mereswine or porpoise, work it into 
a whip, swinge the man therewith ; soon he will be well. Amen.” 
Here is another cure:—*‘ A drink for a fiend-sick man, to be 
drunk out of a church bell.” It is to be mixed-up of “ githrife, 
cynoglossum, yarrow, lupin, betony, attorlothe, cassock, flower de 
luce, fennel, church lichen, lichen of Christ's mark or cross, lovage ; 
work up the drink of clear ale, sing seven masses over the worts, 
add garlic and holy water, and drip the drink into every draught 
which he will subsequently drink, and let him sing the psalm, 
* Beati Immaculati,’ and ‘ Exurgat,’ and ‘ Saleum me fac, Deus,’ 
and then let him drink the drink out of a church bell, and let the 
mass priest after the drink sing this over him—‘ Domine, sancte 
Pater omnipotens.’ ” 

It is somewhat singular to find how ready the old Saxon doctors 
invented new remedies for new diseases. ‘Thus our friend Cild 
has at least half-a-dozen different prescriptions for the small-pox, 
although this disease must have been certainly new in England in 
the time he wrote. Small-pox was unknown in classical medi- 
cine; it appeared in France A.D. 565, and in Arabia A.D. 
572; and the earliest work on it, a monograf by the Arabic 
physician Razi, was written in 925. Nevertheless our Saxon 
doctor is not without his own original remedies, the chief of 
them again being butter and the use of the lancet. “* Against 
pocks, a man shall freely employ blood-letting, and drink melted 
butter, a bowl full of it;” and, outwardly, ‘take glovewort, 
boil in butter, and smear therewith.” Altogether it seems that, 
ranking the chief medicines of Dr. Cild in the order of their 
frequency, they may be thus classed :—First, butter; secondly, 
a good hiding; thirdly, holy water, with repetition of the 
Paternoster and the Psalms. A sort of universal panacea is 
made up of the three combined; the hiding, on the shanks or 
elsewhere, first; then the butter; and finally, the prayer and 
thanksgiving. A softer kind of panacea designed no doubt for 
Saxons of weak constitution, is recommended in a dish of 
‘* bishopwort, lupin, viper’s bugloss, strawberry plant, the cloved 
wenvort, earth rime, blackberry, pennyroyal, wormwood ; pound 
all the worts, boil them in good butter, wring through a cloth, 
set them under the altar, sing nine masses over them; smear the 
man therewith on the temples, and above the eyes, and above the 
head, and the breast, and the sides under the arms.” Besides 
curing numberless diseases, this ointment is warranted to be good 
‘‘ for every temptation of the fiend, and for a man full of elfin 
tricks, and for typhus fever.” 

The strangest of the scientific combinations of Dr, Cild is that 
of holy water and ale. He recommends it fora number of diseases, 
but especially as ‘a good drink against the devil.” ‘The doctor 
offers his valuable drink under three different forms. ‘ For one 
devil sick: put into holy water and into ale bishopwort, hind 
heel, agrimony, alexanders, githrife; give to the man to drink. 
Again, cassock, tufty thorn, stonecrop, lupin, fennel, everthroat, 
cropleek ; pour over them similarly. Again, a spew drink against 
the devil: take a mickle handful of sedge and gladden, put them 
intoa pan; pour a mickle bowl full of ale upon them ; boil half, rub 
fine twenty libcorns, put them into it; this is a good drink against 
the devil.” Such a ‘‘mickle bow] full of ale,” not much spoiled 
by the other ingredients, is a draught which, one may fairly sup- 
pose, the devil himself would be inclined to swallow, particularly 
in hot weather. ‘There is something rich therefore in Dr. Cild 
calling it, in gleeful mood, ‘a spew drink against the devil.” No- 
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thing more heightens our respect for the worthy Saxon doctor 
than this receipt. 

We cannot help recommending, with all due deference of laymen, 
Dr. Cild’s book to his professional brethren of the present day. If 
nothing else, it may give them some useful hints what not to do. 
Looking again and again over the curious pages for the gift of 
which we have to thank the Master of the Rolls and the Rev. Mr. 
Cockayne, we are seized by a secret feeling of surprise at the slow 
progress of the world, and of eleven centuries of physic and 
physicians. 


MR. HUTCHINSON’S ARGENTINE GLEANINGS.* 
Wuew a man writes a book concerning a well-known country, we 
forget him to consider what he says, relying upon our own know- 
ledge to protect us from misrepresentation, or to help us in our 
criticism. But when a book concerns an exploration into un- 
known regions, or regions which ordinary men are at all 
events not expected to know, the mind’s eye of the reader 
turns with a curious and inquisitive glance towards the name of 
the author, and first tries to analyze his claims to confidence. 
This premised, we have the honour to introduce to our readers the 
author of Buenos Ayres and Argentine Gleanings, with Extracts from 
a Diary of Salado Exploration in 1862 and 1863. It is Mr. Thomas 
J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.E.S. Mr. Hutchinson besides 
being a fellow of such excellent societies, is Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul for Rosario, Santa Fé. He is ‘* Membre Titulaire 
de l'Institut d'Afrique.” He is ‘‘ Honorary and Corresponding 
Member of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society.” 
He is the author of the celebrated Narrative of Niger, Tshadda, 
and Binué Exploration. The Impressions of Western Africa were 
Mr. Hutchinson’s impressions, and the Zen Years’ Wanderings 
amongst the Ethiopians were the wanderings of Mr. Hutchinson. 
This enumeration of titles, distinctions, and achievements is not in 
this instance formal, it is substantial. These are Mr. Hutchinson’s 
credentials, and having heard them, our readers may, we think, 
safely fold their hands, twirl their thumbs and mustachios, and 
otherwise listen to what he has to say, as they do at learned 
societies, when learned men condescend to descant to them con- 
cerning human knowledge and its absence. 

In 1862 Mr. Hutchinson sailed from the Mersey to the Rio de la 
Plata, and made the trip from Liverpool to Monte Video in the 
unusually short run of forty-four days. His chief object in writ- 
ing the book now before us is ‘to give a description of those 
parts of the Argentine Republic which he then visited, and to 
supply statistics as well as other details on the important subjects 
of immigration, sheep-farmiug, and cotton cultivation.” Now 
this sounds sutliciently alarming to the non-emigrating, non- 
sheep-farming, non-cotton-cultivating mind. But we can assure 
our readers that although the book is full of statistics, the author 
has taken such care to put them at the fag end of his chapters, 
and so to let really interesting description preponderate, that 
we can recommend the volume even for drawing-room perusal. 
There are, it is true, certain chapters of more diflicult digestion, 
that, for instance, on the ** Sale and Rent of Land,” on the ‘* Con- 
stitution of the Argentine Republic,” on ‘‘Sheep-Farming,” &c., 
but these can be skipped by those who like. But we fancy even 
in these chapters the general reader will find much to interest him. 
Thus, for instance, inthe chapter on ** Sheep-Farming,” the des- 
cription given of sheep-tending and camp life in the pampas is, 
though cursory, graphic and suggestive enough. 

“ Camp life in the pampas of South America bears no resemblance 
whatever to the Arcadian simplicity wherewith we have been accus- 
tomed in our younger days to associate sheep-tending. One of my 
earliest ideas of a shepherd was a venerable man, reclining sub tegmine 
Jagi, a flageolet in his hand, and a staff with a crook at its end lying by 
his side, whilst ho was piping music as his sheep wandered about. The 
chief enigma in that picture was the crook at the top of the stick of 
the use of which I still confess myself ignorant.” 


We have great pleasure in being able to enlighten Mr. Hut- 
chinson on this interesting point. ‘The crook is stillin use abroad, 
and it is employed, shall we say it? simply to catch hold of the 
sheep by the hind leg. 


“Our shepherds out here [he proceeds] are nearly always on horse- 


back, generally accompanied by a number of dogs; often obliged to be | 


out in the camp for many days consecutively without changing their 
clothes (which certainly have nothing of the mode patriarchal about 
them), sometimes endeavouring in the mélce of rain, wind, lightning 
and thunder, to separate their own or their master’s flock from that of 
their neighbour, and occasionally having no shelter save the corner of a 
cold, cheerless, rancho, without anything to eat or drink but the perpetual 
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a 
‘maté’ and ‘carnero.’ Moreover, the knowledge which often dawns 
upon them of a morning, that the ‘ Temporal’ which passed over on the 
previous night has destroyed a few hundred sheep, cannot be said to 
add much to the comforts of a pastoral life.” 

Nevertheless it appears that sheep-farming, especially in the pro- 
vinces of Buenos Ayres and Entre Rios, is not only profitable, but 
is rapidly encroaching on the beef and hide business. In the pro- 
vince of Corrientes sheep could be had for from four to six reals 
(1s. 6d. to 2s.) per animal. Some eight or ten years ago a flock 
of sheep could be bought in the province of Buenos Ayres at about 
a shilling a head. Now they cost six or seven. Mr. Hutchinson 
gives a table, which he got from Mr. John Greenaway, of Buenos 
Ayres, which shows that a net profit of 8,000/. on a flock of 5,000 
sheep may be realized in five years. 

“The way in which young men without capital become sheep-owuers 
is as follows :—A steady man gets charge of a flock of sheep on condi- 
tion that he is supported, and that one-fourth or third of the wool at the 
time of shearing, as well as one-third of produce in lambing season, be 
his remuneration. Sometimes (and more generally when he has any 
capital to advance) his share is one-half of the quotients before expressed. 
The herd of sheep being so partitioned, in regard of sexes, as to eusure 
acertain increase, it is ascertained that they double their number in 
three years, sometimes in two.” 

It appears that good sheep-camps cannot be rented within forty 
leagues of Buenos Ayres for less than 250/. per square league per 
annum, and a square league of good camp, containing 6,634 acres, 
ought to support from 18,000 to 20,000 sheep. And these are 
only a few of the main items in the statistics collected by Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

Another chapter treats of emigration as vitally concerning 
the Argentine Republic, possessed as it is of such an enormous 
area of uncultivated soil. It appears that the estangieros, or 
owners of land in the interior, disliking the system of advancing 
wages to their own countrymen, are extremely anxious to obtain 
fresh European labour. Senor Don José Frias de ‘Tucuman told 
Mr. Hutchinson “ that he would give 2/. 5s. per month with food 
to any labourer he could get to the amount of twenty-five to thirty, 
paying their expenses of transport from Rosario, or even from 
Buenos Ayres. ‘lhe engagement should be for six years, at the 
end of which time he would give each man two acres of land as a 
present, with as much more as he desired to have on very favourable 
terms.” This is a very remarkable passage, and we commend it to 
the attention of the Lancashire operative. There are no doubt 
difficulties on first starting in a strange land, but so little are 
these to be looked upon as formidable, that in the first four months 
of 1863 (the year in which Mr. Hutchinson wrote) the emigrants 
to Buenos Ayres (all belonging to the voluntary class) amounted 
to 2,647. Another most remarkable fact connected with the suc- 
cess of emigration to the Argentine Republic lies in the fact, for 
which of course we rely upon Mr. Hutchinson’s authority, that 
out of the 300,000 inhabitants of the province of Buenos Ayres, 
120,000 belong to the emigration, half of them have come there 
within the last twelve years, and some of the Irish emigrants are 
now, as sheep farmers and estancieros, ‘* the richest and most in- 
dependent men in the republic.” 

One of the principal objects of Mr. Hutchinson’s journey through 
the Argentine territory was, as we have said, to discover the capa- 
bilities of the country for cotton cultivation. The information 
he has collected, part of which he communicated some time ago 
to the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, and to which 
he devotes two chapters and an appendix, is of very great interest. 
The result of his inquiry is on the whole, we think, decisive. We 
cannot enter into all the details, which he has accumulated, and 
which he states clearly enough, but with too little method and 
arrangement. But the result is summed up in this sentence :— 

“We [Mr. Hutchinson is speaking, as British Consul, for the Argen- 
tine Republic]—we have here an extent of land, the greater part of it 
virgin soil, more than eight times as large as the Cotton States of the 
North; we have a river not inferior to the Mississippi in its navigability 
and length of course, and far superior in its healthfulness ; we have 
cheap labour to commence with, and finally, we have all these ad- 
vantages within many weeks’ nearer sail of England than either India, 
Queensland, or Australia.” 

And all this virgin soil, extending over many thousands of square 
miles, lies in nearly the same latitude to the South as the cotton 
lands of the United States to the North. No doubt the question 
of labour is one of some intricacy. The governors, though 
anxiously favourable to the cultivation of cotton, seem to think 
that it must depend upon the ‘‘ immigration ” of suitable labourers. 
‘‘ The existing population,” say they, ‘‘ does not understand the 
modus operandi of cotton cultivation; and, moreover, being 
brought up in the exciting work of gauchos, amongst horses, 
bullocks, and saladeros, it is to be feared there would be some 
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difficulty in bringing them round to the tame labour of agricul- | 
tural industry.” To this Mr. Hutchinson answered,—* Begin, | 
make a start, and let the English capitalist see what you can do | 
with what you have got.” Elsewhere he says, speaking of the | 
cheapness and excellent quality of the labour, “TI have seen half- 
a-dozen men at the house of Commandante Herrera, at Gramilla, 
toiling at a screw-press in packing wool from daybreak till sun- 
down, without any stoppage except at their meal-times, and work- 
ing, too, with as much energy as cotton porters do in Liverpool.” ‘This 
labour, he adds, costs 4d, a day. If so, we must remark, it is difli- 
cult to reconcile this picture with that which he draws of the anxiety 
of the Tucuman estanciero to obtain labour at 2/. 5s. a month, with 
food. Possibly the explanation may be that the estangieros would 
rather pay thrice the wages in order to get rid of the system of two 
months’ wages in advance, without which no “ peon” will accept 
even the highest pay. However this may be, the sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Hutchinson’s own conclusion is, that ‘* the same 
labour which tends and shears sheep in the province of Buenos 
Ayres, cultivates corn in Cordova, sugar canes and tobacco in 
Tucuman, and varieties of agriculture at the colony of Esperanza 
—namely, that of Europeans—can be used all through the Argen- 
tine provinces for cotton cultivation. The quality of the Argen- 
tine cotton does not seem to be fairly ascertained. But the 
Manchester Cotton Supply Association sent Mr. Hutchinson 15 ewt. 
of cotton seed, which he has distributed to every province in the 
republic, except Buenos Ayres, already supplied by Messrs. Mulhall, 
of the Buenos Ayres Standard. 

The volume is studied with curious facts and local touches. Of 
San Roque he writes, ‘* What a concert we had here last night! 
Whistling frogs, howling toads, a pattering noise like the turning 
of a lathe, no doubt made by some live thing, the railway-whistle 
cricket, the moaning of a bull, the buzzing of mosquitoes,” all of 
which are sufficiently suggestive. Further on, in Santiago, ‘ Wild 
pigs are very pleutiful about here, and their flesh delicious,” but 
the partridge has ‘*‘ a putrid taste, probably from the salt or salt- 
petre forming a constituent part of the fool on which they 
live."(?) ‘They journey on, and pass a native cavaleade. ‘ What 
a beautiful subject for a painter would be the fancifully-dressed 
group of Santiaginians whom we are passing by at present, 
dressed in all colours of sombrero and poncho—blue, red, and 
yellow predominant—with their large bags of algarrobo over the 
horses’ backs. One of the women observing Don Estevan Ram's 
black servant José, dropped the reins out of her hand, and gave 
a scream, crying out ‘ Elais, Elais! (the devil, the devil!) then 
crossing herself devoutly, she repeated several times, ‘Jesu 
No one laughed more heartily at the poor 
There are no prisons in 


Cristo, silve nos.’ 
woman's innocence than José himself.” 
Santiago, and if any man, getting drunk, commits a breach of the 
peace, he is sent off for military drill to one of the military stations. 
These military stations Mr. Hutchinson calls or describes as a 
species of Ayricola-military establishment. The soldiers receive 
no pay, but are allotted plots of ground to cultivate, the surplus 
produce of which they are allowe:l to sell, if they can prove to 
their commanding officer that they have enough for their family’s 
winter store. This plan seems to suceeed, for we are told that the 
soldiers are remarkable for their fidelity to their general. N ot 
being engineers, we cannot vouch for the possibility of the follow- 
ing fact, but it is worth recording :—Some years ago General 
Taboada set some three thousand rebels whom he had conquered 
to make a road of 360 miles (120 leagues). They accomplished 
it in eight days. In other words, eight men could make 220 
yards of road a day. We wonder what sort of road it was! 





- . 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Introductory Lecture on Archeology. Delivered before the University 
of Cambridge by Churchill Babington, Disney Professur, &e., &e. 
(Deighton, Bell, and Daldy.)—This is an admirable summary of the 
subject-matter of archwology. Beginning with an excellent definition 
archnology is the science of teaching history by its monuments,—the 
r proceeds to give a masterly survey of the whole field 
in which he proposes to range. The drift and the caverns of Western 
Europe, with the lake settlements of Switzerland, out of which has 
issued the theory of the three ages, extending from the quaternian 
geological epoch to the times of the Roman Empire; the Egyptian and 
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Assyrian remains (when due justice is done to Mr. Layard, and mpon certain | 
idle jesters who have quizzed the hierophants); the scanty monuments 
of ancient Judea; the Greek and Roman sculpture, architecture, coins, and | 
gems; the contents of the Celtic barrows and of the excavated villas of | 
the Romauo-British period; the ivory carvings and illuminated manu- 


and secular, of later times, with all their accessories of mosaics, frescoes, 


ant painted glass ; all these are brought under review, and a very clear 


general notion afforded. The lecture concludes with some useful hints 
as to the qualifications of an archmologist, and a list of the best works 
of reference in the several branches of the study. 

Man Considered Socially and Morally, By G. Sparkes, late Madras 
Civil Service. (Longman.)—Mr. Sparkes has by no means misspent 
his leisure time in India. He gave up to divine philosophy the hours 
rescued from cutcherry, and has produced a useful little manual on 
most subjects connected with man—his constitution and relations. 
It is a fault that these are not arranged in any order. Ono has to look in 
the summary of contents for a topic, and then one finds the results 
of careful reading put shortly and clearly. The author does not add 
much to what he has found in Aristotle, Plato, Locke, or Mill, but he 
has assimilated and reproduces lucidly and concisely the thought of 
these writers on such subjects as the sources of knowledge, the schools 
of philosophy, the formation of character, selfishness, and self-love. In 
more abstruse matters, as the origin of evil, and the existence of 
angels, his speculations are not very valuable, and he gets common- 
place towards the end on such topics as old age, death, and consolation 
in affliction, where he serves up our old friend Sulpicius's musings on 
the ruins of Corinth and the Peiraus. The little work will be found 
useful by those who are beginning or returning to these studies. The 
latter class will perhaps appreciate the classical quotations, which are 
rather numerous, and evidently dear to the author's heart. 

The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. By Jamos Fergusson, 
F.R.S. (Murray.)—Every one is aware of the controversy that 
Mr. Fergusson is waging on the subject of the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the Church built by Constantine thereupon. Does the 
present Church of the Holy Sepulchre satisfy the requirements of the 
case, or are we to pass with Mr. Fergusson to the outskirts of the city, 
in defiance of tradition, and find in the Mosque of Omar the identical 
erection of Constantine? The former or traditional view is maintained 
by Rev. G. Williams in his Holy City; the latter is ably argued in 
the pages before us, which consist of two lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, in February, 1862, and March, 1865. In the interval be- 
tweon these dates Mr. Fergusson visited Jerusalem, and found the con- 
clusion that he had arrived at from the study of books and plans con- 
firmed by personal observation. He bases his argument on architec- 
tural and topographical considerations; the building called the Mosque 
of Omar is wanting in the characteristics of a mosque, whilst it is simi- 
lar in style to churches of the fourth century, and has certain peculiari- 
ties which had disappeared in the age of Justinian; its locality is 
adapted to the events of the Passion, as recorded in tho Scripture narra- 
tive, whilst the site of the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre is 
inconsistent with them, and has always been regarded with dissatisfac- 
tion. He candidly admits that the tradition of eight centuries is against 
him, but reminds us of the unquestioning tendencies of the times when 
this tradition was growing. On the whole we think his view of the 
case is gaining ground, which is matter of congratulation to the world 
at large, as even his opponents must admit that nothing can be more 
unsatisfactory than the disappointments that at present await tho 
traveller in the Holy City. The book is very carefully illustrated with 
plans and diagrams, and conveys the fullest and latest information in- 
cluding a description of the Holy Places in the twelfth century, just 
published from a codex in the British Museum, from which some 
extracts are given confirmatory of the author's argument. There is 
also an interesting account of the Mosque at Hebron, and some valuable 
letters from “experts ” in the appendix. 

The Ministry of Original Words in Asserting and Definding the Truth. 
By B. A. Simon. (Trubner.)—The author of this wild rhapsody thinks 
that if some dozen Hebrew words had been properly understood and ex- 
plained the whole course of things would have been changed, and there 
would have been no Jewish unbelief, no Roman Church, and last, but not 
least, no Napoleon ILL. But as he talks of A/‘a Capitolina and the 
Anyustine age, considers “ aonis ” as equivalent to “ages of ages,” makes 
omega the symbol of nullity, and Petrus Latin for a rock, describes 
comets as “ rushing on their e/liptical course governed hy no law,” and has 
left more than one English sentence beginning with “if” still waiting 
for its consequent, we think he will scarcely be accepted as an authority 
on the value of language or the force of terms. 

The Principal Baths of Switzerland and Savoy. By Edwin Lee, M.D. 
(Churchill.)—Those who are suffering from “ nervous disorders incident 
to a highly-civilized and artificial state of society,” as our author puts 
it, in other words, who have not got much the matter with thom, but 
want a change, may find information in this book on such points as the 
hotels and casinos, or how many tumblers of the water it is the fashion 
to drink, but the directions are too vague for real invalids. There are 
some notices added of the mountain resorts, in which we are told that 
Zermatt is “not adapted for asthmatic and consumptive patients,” 
which we might have guessed; that Chamounix is thronged with 
visitors in the summer months, and that the “encroaches of ennui can 
often be effectually guarded against ” at Interlachen. 

Biography of J. Coldstream, M.D. By John H. Balfour, M.A., M.D., 
with introduction by the Rev. James Lewis. (Nisbet.)—Dr. Coldstream 
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scripts of the earlier middle ages; the magnificent structures, ecclesiastical | was an Edinburgh physician, who died in 1863, at the age of 56. He 
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was connected with various philanthropic movements in that city, and 
especially with the establishment of a Medical Missionary Soeiety. 
Notwithstanding the evidence of a most unprepossessing photograph, he 
appears to have been a good man, who showed his religion by active 
benevolence, as well as by writing long passages in a diary couched in 
that peculiar phraseology which it is not given to the majority of man- 
There does not seem the least reason why his life 


kind to appreciate. 
e sorry for the young folks of Edin- 


should have been written, and we ar 
burgh, upon whom it will fall heavily in the way of presents and prizes, 
on tho score of the improving sentiments, to them of all people most 





unintelligible. 

Infant Mortality and Deficient Legislation—This little pamphlet dis- 
closes some ugly facts that may tend to moderate the satisfaction with 
which we are disposed to regard the quarterly returns of the national 
income, and the magnificent picture that is conjured up under the spell 
of the Custom-house magicians. We have still something else to do than 
fold our arms and enjoy the spectacle. 
little paper, which gives an account of honest mothers who would save 
their children if they could, and does not profess to deal with that other 
class who have been attracting so much of the public attention latterly. 
There are husbands who cannot and husbands who will not supply their 
wives with necessary food and clothing, the women are obliged to seek 


There are sad statistics in this 


work under any conditions, and the consequence is that the infant death- 
rate is raised from 18 per cent., which is the average for England, to 28 
or 29 per cent., at which it stands in the manufacturing towns, and, it 
seems, also in the fen districts of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. 
What it is capable of being brought down to under favourable circum- 
stances may be seen by the returns from a district in Wales, where out 
of every hundred children born only between seven and eight die in the 
first year. We are afraid that legislation cannot do much for the agri- 
cultural districts, where the rate of wages renders it impossible for a man 
to support his family by his own labour, though how much can be 
effected by judicious management is apparent from the comparison 
between Surrey on the one hand and Lincolnshire on the other. But 
the law has something to answer for certainly in the case of well-to-do 
mechanics who allow their wives to pine, and their children to perish, and 
find themselves protected by a piece of legal pedantry. In a recent 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench it is laid down that the neglect 
to supply a wife with sufficient food does not constitute such a personal 
injury as will render her evidence admissible against the husband. 
Consequently whatever the husband's wages may be, he may keep his 
wife as near death’s door as he likes, provided he just stops short of 
opening it for hor. Of course the result is that the woman gets her own 
living, and it is the children that perish. We may hope that at no 
distant period the public opinion in the class of which we are writing 
will exercise the same controlling influence that it does amongst those 
placed in higher social positions, in the meantime, we think that the 
Legislature might assist the educational process. Under the present 
system, as our author well puts it, ‘our working men are taught that 
it is not seriously wrong to spend their earnings on their own enjoyment, 
and let their 
marked by a high rate of infant mortality. 

John Wesley's Theology. By Robert (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.)—This is an able analysis of the Wesleyan creed as it grew 
The author finds three periods in 


wives shift for themselves,” which state of things is 


Brown. 


up in the mind of John Wesley. 
Wesley's life corresponding with three great doctrinal developments, 
during the whele of which, however, he traces as a leading idea the 
existence of a highly disciplined conscience. The conscience, at first 
alive to the requirements of the moral law, is then brought into contact 
with the perfection of God, and finds no escape until it has grasped the 
ideas of the * imputed righteousness of Christ ;” it then loses to some 
extent the feeling of terror, and dwelling more constantly upon tle com- 
pleteness of the atonement, reaches a state that is called Christian per- 
fection, or the full assurance of the faith. There is no doubt that this is an 
accurate account of the process of thought that the great founder of the 
Methodist Church passed through, and that it explaius tlie phenomena 
that attended his preaching—the panies, the eestacies, and the bitter 
controversies about “works” and the “final perseverance” of the 
elect. That Wesley had 
was of a thoroughly practical turn of mind, may be true, as Mr. 


Brown maintains, still it is dificult to define a principle on which some 


but little sympathy with word-splitiings, and 


of his experiences can be separated from similar stories in the Acta 
Sanctorum. Mr. Brown thinks that the 


towns, little ameliorated by the humane efforts of mere philanthropy,” 





“demoralization of our great 





Vs 


may still be broken down by the Wesleyan theology preached in Wes! 


spirit. We are inclined to doubt this. Wesley was wanted in his time, 
just as Luthor at another time, and St. Frangois de Sales at another, 
but we do not think anything is gained by stiffening into forms what 
comes fresh from the hearts of such men, nor that the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be stirred into spiritual life by the messengers who “troubled 
the waters ” of the eighteenth. 


Prometheus the Fire- Bringer 


stone and Douglas.)—This drama is 


By R. H. Horne. (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
intended to complete the Pro- 


methean trilogy. It gives the commencement of the story of which the 








surviving play of ‘Eschylus is the continuation, and the “ Prometheus 
This is a terrible responsibility | 


Unbound ” of Shelley the conclusion, 


——_—_., 


that the author has undertaken. From the “savage solitude” of the 
Blue Mountain in Australia, “working wit hout books, in the midst of 
labours of a very different kind,” he sends us a dramatic poem that 
must be compared with the sublime simplicity of the old Greek on the 
one hand, and the unsurpassed lyrics of the English “ poet of poets” on 
the other. We cannot think that the audacity of the enterprise has 
been justified by success, but we will leave the author to speak for him- 
self. The plot of course is very simple. The chorus consisting of four 
groups, three of mortals and one of Oceanides, bewail the misery of 
their lot, deprived as they are of fire; Athena and Aphrodite, who are 
represented as benevolently disposed, encourage them with hopes that 
somebody will do something for them, whilst Hephestus, who takes the 
same judicious course here as afterwards in the Aschyleon drama, 
suggests caution. Prometheus then comes on the stage, and in reply 
to the incitements of the chorus and the warnings of Hephastus, 
announces that he is “prepared to scale the Heavens and bring down 
Fire which man shall keep for ever.” On which the chorus bursts out 
into the following incomprehensible strain :— 
“Oh! Titan God! 
Descendant of the ancient Diguities, 
The grand old Dynasty, whereof the Sirens 
Sing to their star-entrancing lyres, 
And Echo bears among the shining spheres 
For soft responses through Infinity ! ” 
Then Prometheus goes on to explain the advantages that will accrue 
from the gift he proposes to procure :— 
“Brass and iron 
Will take the place of flint; pulse, berries, roots 
Exchanged for well-stored grain. Rude huts and caves 
Will be transformed to homes of artful brick, 
Made with baked mud and straw,” 
—and so on fora great many prosaic lines. Finally he proceeds on 
his mission, and what takes place is thus described by the sub-chorus of 
Oceanides :— 
“Oh, listen !—faintly breathing— 
Wafting—swelling—swooning —stealing— 
olian music ’tends the mystic wreathing 
Of sapphire-glowing vapours, now revealing 
Prometheus’ fast-ascending feet!” 
Tho end of the story of course brings us to the beginning of the “ Pro- 
metheus Vinetus.” The fire has been procured, and the martyr, on his 
way to the Caucasian rock, where Kratos and Bia await him, is thus 
consoled again by the Oceanides :— 
“The fangs may rend, tho hailstorm freeze ; 
He will endure for future fruit, 
And silent as the growth of trees 
Believe in Sunlight and a root!” 
There is a long list of errata, into which we looked to see if there was 
any correction to bo made in this stanza; we found none, and so must 
leave it to the ingenuity of our readers to discover a meaning. This 
and the other quotations will, we think, be sufficient to justify what we 
said at the beginning of this notice as to the general merit of the drama, 
Tlistory of the Landed Tenures of Great Britain and Ifreland. By 
Alfred A. Walton, (Clarke.)—From the Norman Conquest it appears 
there has been a great conspiracy on the part of the tenants of the 
crown and their successors to appropriate to their personal enjoyment 
the land of this country, which really belougs to the people. This work 
il doings, also a scheme is sug- 


national creditors, who 


is devoted to the exposuro of those ey 
gested by which justice may be done, and the 
are likened to the parasites that “‘ adhere to the body of a large black- 
’ vot rid of at the same time. A sum of 50,000,0002. is to be 


Se 
beetle, 4 


issued in Treasury notes, and with this 5,00),000 acres of land are to be 
redeemed, 10/. an acre being considered fair compensation to the owners, 
reminded that their original title “consisted for the most part 
The land thus redeemed is to be let at 2/. per 


profits thus obtained the operation is to be continued, 





who are 
in fraud or favouritism.” 
acre, and from the 


until the property in the whole surface of the country has reverted to 
, 


the State, wl will then be able to provide for the extinction of the 





national debt. Itis amusing to see the 
the fundholders, 


swept into the public exchequer, 
I 


regard paid to the interests of 
s invested in land are ruthlessly 
ven the author of this wild pamphlet 


whilst all the savin 


likely from confiscat- 


shrinks from plundering them, as he would most 
ing the contents of the banks in Lombard Street, but about land 
seems easy to get crazy, and to theorize as if the territory of a State 
expanded by some mysterious law in proportion to the prolific tenden- 
cies of the inhabitants. 

Poems. By Matthias Barr. (Lon: 
Villige Bells and other Poems, by John Brent, Jan. FLSA. (Hamil- 
Horatian condemnation. In the former 
volume “The Painter's L "and “A Mother’s Moan” are readable, 
but they are mixed up with pieces such as “The Lash” or “ Havelock 
We are afraid that Mr. Brent 


ian. )—Neither this collection, nor 





ton and Adams), escape 





the Brave,” which are simply intolerable. 
is apt to put together fine words without much attention to the meaning. 
There seems more sound than sense in the following lines :— 
“Oh! do not scorn the echoing past, for on its waves there lie, 
And swell and sink in light and shade, ‘neath many a changing sky, 
Lone murmurs, like a Prophet's voice on eddying surges wrought, 
That sweep like whirlwinds ploughing up the unfathomed depths of 
thought.” 
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Fireside Thoughts, Ballads, §v. 
volume, de 
more than the 


with the balla 
fire as his wife discoursed on “ Exercise 


Is, and perhaps even the good 


following extract, on 
of our earthly hopes! .... 


colours were so beautiful; such glorious crimsons, &c., &e. ; just as we 
thusiastic in our admiration the whole thing disappeared. 


were most en 
The bubble burst.” 
moral of the ballad of “ The Primrose ”:— 


There is a primrose for us all 


To make our hearts rejoice and sing 
With promise of eternal spring. 
By T. Y. Sargent M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Sargent has conferred a 
boon upon travellers in Norway by the publication of this little grammar. 


Outlines of Norwegian Grammar. 


Whilst complete in its way, it gives just the amount of information 
required by a man who wants to qualify himself to be his own interpreter 
for amonth or two. The examples illustrating the rules are selected from 
the circle of “common wants,” so that the student on his travels may 
learn his lesson and get his breakfast at the same timo, turning the 
The book has the advantage of being just 


waiter into a private tutor. 
the size for the pc cket. 


The Church in Ireland. By Right Hon. J, Whiteside, M.P. 
Rivingtons.)—Mr. Whiteside has been requested to publish 


Dublin. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Chapman and Hall.—Can you Forgive Her, by 
Anthony Tr spe; the Literature and Curiosities of 
Dreams, by Frank Senfield; Léon de Beaumanoir. 

Longman and Co.—Manval of Geology, by the Rev. 
Samuel Haughton; a Reasonable Faith, by John B. 
Hopkivs. 

Frederick Pitmen.—Love; Selections from the Best 
Poets, by J homuas Slorier. 

Maemillan and Co—Algebraical Exercises. 

A. Strahau.—The Collected Writings of Edward Irving, 
Vol V. 

Hurst and Blackett.—Andrew Ramsay of Errol, by the 
Author of “John Arnold,” 3 vois. 

Sampson low, Son, and Co—Tales of the Marines, 
by Walter Thornbury, 2 vols. 














New—Hvxnam—On Tuesday, the 22nd inst., at the 
Presbyterian Ch» pel, Swansea, by the Rev. J. C. Lewer, 
of Lanca Herbeit New, Esq., of Kvesham, to 
Dorcas, daughter of the late G. Huxham, Esq., of Swan- 
bea. 





ae C'TISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Pariimment.) Particular attention is in- 
Vited to the sy Stem of Minimum Premiams introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be eflected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

At 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Aecumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOUN STOTT, Secretary. 

Londen Off'ce, 1 Threadneedle street, K 








1 UIUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCLA- 


TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1550), 
14 Russel. siret, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or o1) er security, in sums of £20 to £500, to be 


repaid by :ust lments exiending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘ile large capital of th 8 association enabies it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secreey ob-erved. Bills dis- 
counted at siort notice, Icrms seut free on receipt of 
a directed + tumped envel pe. 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
a house by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, ou 
terms Most udvantegeous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 
—————————________ - . 
He™ kK and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 

COMPANY (Limited) 
FIR, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capiu.l, Que Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
; Chief Uttices—tv Cornuill, London, K.C. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates aud on liberal 
terns. 
TUOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


DARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEwd SEREES, corner of ¢ hancery laue, 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exc ceeding 20s. 





The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Noie, Letter, and Keap. Papers, kLuyelopes, Ac- 
count and Ais, Books, Houseuold Papers, &c. 

PAR RIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE o: SLA TION RY torwarded free to any Railway 
Staticn in Eugland on receipt of Pust-oftice Order. . 

NO CHALGE tor Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Pauper or buvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reuuced to Is. per luv. Polished Stee! Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from ds. 
m.... HOVL STATION KY supplied ou the most liberal 

13. 
e dilus rated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Loxes, 
ho pang Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &-., 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 








By Claribel. 
dicated by a lady to her husband, is not calculated to attract 
marital attention. There are some prose fragments mingled 


or “ Colours,” or, as in the 
“ Bubbles.” —“ How painfully suggestive are bubbles 
My little sister was blowing them; the 


The poetry is of the same order. 


‘And sure when saddest hours do fall 


(Nisbet.) — This 


man fell asleep over the 


gained. 


Here is the 


eS the suffrage what shall be the form of the State religion ? 
wretched state of things when there is this separation in creed between 
the owners of land and the other classes in a community ; there is some- 
thing invidious in the position of the former, which one would think 
they would rather seek to assuage by concession than to make promi- 
nent by the maintenance of what is really a trophy of conquest. 


author. 


(Murray : 





An Elementary Greek Syntax. 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
little work, of the same character as the Latin Grammar by the same 
The rules are based on sound principles and are shortly and 
lucidly expressed, and there is a good index. 
worthy of the reputation of its author, who had the singular felicity of 
producing an Elementary Latin Grammar that was generally recognized 
as supplying a want even at the present day. 


two lectures delivered by him before an association in Dublin, on the 
subject of the Irish Church. If he intends them to have a bearing upon 
the controversy of the day, he mistakes altogether the point at issue. 
IIe endeavours to prove, in the first instance, that St. Patrick was a Pro- 
testant ; he then proceeds to show the connection that has existed from 
the time of the Reformation between the Trish Establishment and the 
English Government. 
The Irish Church may be the purest, the most ancient, and the 
most useful that ever existed, but it is not the Church of the Irish peo- 
ple, and by the principles of constitutional government, in the full light 
of the Scotch precedent, there is tyranny in forcing it upon them. It 
may be true that the landowners who contribute to its maintenance aro 
for the most part members of its communion, but have they the right 
to dictate to the farmers and tradesmen to whom the constitution extends 


All this may be admitted, and yet nothing is 


It isa 


By Rey. E. Miller, M.A., late Fellow 
(Longmans.)—This is an excellent 


Altogether the book is 








pa SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. 
Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable 
in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Fstablished upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


K IRARANS LL WHISKY ve. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 8s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seul, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 








P EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSO N’'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy fur weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 5s., and LUs. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, each. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseus 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea aud Perris, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitstions, and should see that Lea and PerRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. CROSSH and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &e., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
| MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery tor 
making Steel Pens he has introduced & new series of 
his useful produetions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi - 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fi: - 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being‘of different degrees of ftlex:- 
bility, and with tine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schouols.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers aud Uvoksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon 








RR KE C Kk L T T’S 
LY DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince oi 
Wales, which is @ further contirmation of its great 
Superiorily.s 
RECKIIT and SONS, sutlolk laue, London, E C., and 
Huil, 





YOWLAND’S KALYDOR is univer- 
Sally esteemed by ladies fur its improving and 
betulilying eflects on the complexion and skin, It 
eradicates all redness, tn, pimples, spots, treckles, 
and discolurations, and reuders the skim soft, clear, 
aud blooming. Price 48.00. and 8s. bd. per bottle. Sold 
by chemists and perfuwers, *,* Ask for “ KOW- 
LAND'’s KALYDOXK.” 





TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST PREE. 


G ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
rT TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only eifectual mode of Supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of ne gee | 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely wit 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Hak.ey street, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry EstaBLisuMent :—64 (late 35) Lupoatre HILn 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Jountry Establishments:—154 Duke sckuer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New streer, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRLEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 

Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in Loudon, at his residence, 9 Grosvenor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEELH. Important improvement, and 
great reduction in prices. 

\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
1 SURGEON DENTIS?, 9 Grosvenor street, Groa- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemically prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly tastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, and com- 
fortable than any yet introlucel, ant are about tho 
specitic gravity of cork, thus Combining lightuess and 
durability beyond any yet prodacel. luey are seif- 
adhesive, reuder support to the wij vining teeth, are 
titted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 

charges wituin the reach of all, 

Clerzymen, Leeturers, and Pablic Sporkers will find 
this sysiem parucularly ted to their wants; it com- 
bines complete euunciatlion au 1 perfect uiascucation, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No conuection with any one of the same name, 











TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 

ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
\ MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). UMstablisued I8ju, Artiticwl Peon aade with 
their patente | advantages are tilted withod Cue least ine 
convenience, however lender tig uuu, Sapp Pung aud 
strengthening loose and seustlive tet wid they bee 
come usefal in Mastication. Tucw reseublauce to 
nature is perfect aud undetectable, aud Lucy are guarau- 
teed for all purposes of tuasticatios ald ardoulabhon, 
Operations of every kind beins Unnecessary, Lue most 
nervous patieut can be supplies Wituvul tow of pata or 
inconvenience. Consuitation free. Teeta from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7, lv, aud 16 Guineas, Warrauled. bor lue eili- 

cacy, utility, aud success of Luis sy scout vied Lancet, 
Daily attendance at 1d Wuttefriargate, Hail; 10 Nor- 
fulk street, Sueilield; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; I st 

Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 
*,* No conuection with any one of the same name. 
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The FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS, 

fe SON, of ‘LOLTENHAM- 
COURL ROAD, have greatly eularged tueir 

Premises, for the purpose of making « wore complete 

arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Len separate Roos, each completely 
furuished with a dillevent Suite of Bed-roow Furuiure ; 
these are irrespective of their geueral Stuck, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large yrouud-tloor Wareroums 5 
the whole forming, tuey Velleve, Lue ub ysl cuuiplele Siuck 
of Bed-room burniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL aud SON'S ILLUSIPKRALED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furuiure sent 
free by pust, on application to HAL, aud SON, ly, 197, 
193 Potvenham-court road, Loudon, W. 
pues and SON’S Upholstery and 

Cabinet Furniture Suow ovis, Ji, 32, aud 54 Ber- 
ners stwect, W.—Auiention is regues.ed W Luess spaciuus 
Show-rooms, which are amoung the iargest in LoDiva, 
containing # great variety of every destripliva of furuir 
ture of the best quality aud moderate price. 
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SWEET OPOPONAX;, PIES 


Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


SE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 


Sold in all parts of the World. 








FOR CHILD 


BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 8p.; TINS, 1s. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 


REN’S DIET. 








‘PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuiprtion, 1862, Thoir 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and 7. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOS?’ PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Instructions gratis. 
Inspection invited. 


SEWING MACHINE. 


All Machines warranted. 
Prica from £3. 








OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 


.. Drrecror. 

Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCIIISON, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., &e. 

_During the Session 1365-6, which will commen @ on 


‘the 2nd of October, the following COURSES of LEC- 
TURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will 
be given :— 

- Chemistry—By E. Frankland, F.R.S., &c. 

. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A., F.R.S. 

. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F°.2.s. 

- Mineralogy ) By Warington, W. Smyth, M.A,, 
» Mining— F.R.S, 

Gevlogy—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

+ Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S, 

» Physics—By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Hay- 
thorne Edgar, M.A. 


aI OND C905 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associ- 
ates is £30 in one sum on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of £20, exclusive uf the Laboratories 

Pupils are received in the Roya! College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each, 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets 
at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others 
engaged in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two Scholarships, and several others have also been 
established. 

For a Prospectus andinformation apply at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn street, London, S.W. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





4 ' MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
utthe Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross, and other 
principal stations; algo in London at Cook's Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 93 Fleet street, corner of Bride lane, 


to 

SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRE LAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, More- 
cambe, &e. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
: ithernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c., 
ke 


c. 
Programmes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1865. 


TRY LY Lh . ‘NILVe 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
~The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNEFORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
and sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists, CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co,” is 
on each bottle and red label over the cork. 





GAs of OLD STORES at ARMY 
CLOTHING DEPOT, PIMLICO. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Secretary of 
State for War is prepared to recaive Tenders for the 
purchase of a quantity of old stores at the Royal Army 
Clothing Dep6t, Pimlico, which may be viewed on ap - 
plication to the Storekeeper between the hours of 9 
and 11 am., and 1 and 4, p.m. on the four days pre- 
vious to the 3lst August, 1865. 

Tenders must be made on a printed form, which may 
be obtained from the Storekeeper at Pimlico, and are to 
be delivered at the War Office, Pall Mall, on the 31st 
August, 1865, addressed to the Under-Secretary of State, 
and marked on the outside, “ Tender for Old Stores at 
Pimlico.” 

The Secretary of State for War reserves the right of 
rejecting any or all the Tenders. 

War Office, Pail Mall, 22nd August, 1865. 


KS r INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 

FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 
for India, will be forwarded on application to TaresHer 
and GLENNy, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


T HRESHER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS —Sold only by Tarnesuer 
and GLenny, Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





Beventh Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 61., 
post free, 32 stamps. 
Ht on the SKIN: a Guide to the 
Treatment and Preveution of Diseases of the Skin 

and Hair, with Cases. By Tomas Hunt, F.RC.S., 
Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Skin, 21a Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable.”—Lancet. 

London: T. Ricuarps, 357 Great Queen street, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Confidential 
3 Advice.—To all persons who suffer from bilious 
headaches, biliousness or flatulency, these pills are most 
strongly recommended as the safest, best, and quickest 
mode of obtaining eage without weakening or irritating 
the nervous system. Holloway’s pills are especially use- 
ful in clearing away any excess of bile which usually 
produces fever, unless remedial measures be adopted 
without delay. In asthma, bronchitis, and congestion of 
the lungs, they may be relied upon fur removing all 
danger and by purifying and regulating the circulation 
they effectually prevent relapses. By rousing the liver 





to a fair secretion of bile and quickly carrying it otf 
from the system these pills ward off low spirits, listless- 





TPHE Rev. W. IL. STALLARD, Vicar of 
Bolney, Sussex, receives FOUR PUPILS under 
fourteen years of age, to prepare for the Public Schools. 
There are at present vacancies. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to Messrs. H, and 
C., Teachers’ Library, 1 North street, Brighton. 


AT (* . - a 

N ENGLISH LADY, residing at 
Lausanne, would be glad to TAKE CHARGE of 

TWO YOUNG LADIES, between the ages of 19 to 
16, to educate with her own danghter, under a good 
resideut Governezs and the best Masters. Terms, £195 
perannum each. The highest references can be given, 
and will be required. 7 
Address, J. K., J. C., Doilman’s Library and Realing 

Rooms, 7 Western roal, Hove, Brighton. 


-_e= INTERNATIONAL EXHI. 
BITION, 1865. 

UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 








The EXHIBITION is OPEN EVERY WEEK-Day, 
and in the EVENINGS of MONDAYS, TUESDAYs, 
aud THURSDAYS. 

A.mission, One Shilling. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets to and from Dublin are issued at the 
principal railway stations ia England and Scotland, at 
considerably reduced rates, 

Excursion Trains ran frequently at very low prices. 

For full particulars see the Ruilway Companies’ an. 
nouncements. 


] OYAL POLYTECHNIC 

In cOusequence of the great popularity of the 
Marvellous Birds, Mdlls. Van Der Meersch, from Paris, 
will appear every morning and evening at 3.30 and 8,39, 
—*PROTEUS,” this new and wouderfal Optical IMusion 
in Professor Pepper's Entertiinment, daily at 2.30 and 
7.30.—Lecture by J. L. King, Esq., on Galibert’s “ Appa- 
reils Respirateurs.”—Pictorial Novelty and Originality, 
the Holy Places at Mecca and Medina contrasted with 
those at Bethlehem and Jerusalem, with two new Ghost 
Scenes (J. H. Pepper and H. Dircks joint inveutors).— 
Open from 12 to 5, and 7 t> 10. Admission to the 
whole, 1s. 











H. J. and D. NICOLL. 
G OR GENTLEMEN Visiting the SEA- 
SIDE or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS' CHEVIOT 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER. 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world, 





YASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS at 21s., 253., 31s. 6d., &c., &c. Also 

VASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. Gd, &e., &e. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116,118, 120 Regent street, 


22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, MopERarorn Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Suow-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services fur 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

AW articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and tearm nd orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manafactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 
PrENDEES, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECKES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRONS, aud GENERAL [RON- 
MONGERY, ascannot be appr ached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. 
to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 33. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33. to £11; chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s, to £100; fire-irons, from 33. 3d. to £4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with 
radiating hearth-plates. 
partes MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS. An Assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 

WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché 

Trays, per set of three from 2)s. Od. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto iron ditto ........ from 13s. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto .... from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 

equally low. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint3 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA; 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwarls 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Srer- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteals, Bedding, Bal-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the I'wenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxtord street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, aud6 Perry's 








ness, and those distressing feelings often called nervous. 


place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
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OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


—Royal Insurance Buildings, Lombard street. 
aed — Royal Insurance Buildings. North John 
street. k , 
al Meeting on the 4th inst. the following 
mate it leading results disclosed. 


were some of the 
FIRE BRANCH. 
sms for the year 1864 amounted to ones 
i vance over 1803 Of ....++-+e0-e «64,73: 
Dat ee lest seven years the Premiums have increased 
by over 130 per cent. 
LIFE BRANCH. ' 
ew Policies in 18¢4 was £1,014,898 
ei in New Premiums .... erecsee 32,708 
gy oes Quinquennial F = to the end of 1 Sé4, 
ith an appendix, which can be obtained by the public 
bos application, gives the result of the calculations made 
to eertaia with precision the amount of the Liabilities 
of the Company under its various engagements. 


New Premiums received first fifteenyears, 





The Premit 


The sum assured by N 





£80,225 3 9 


nding 1859 ....-- seenegeenececeeers 
New Premiums received in five years, ; 
ending 1864 ....-.-- — e-ccevcccce 110,019 12 8 
nds on the 


entire accumulation of Fu 
Tie Insurance Branch on 31st Decem- a 

Der, ISGL .ceeceeererecete serene: Gee ee § 
Being equal to 63 per cent of the entire premiums 

received. 3 

This is sufficient, even though the interest of money 
should only be 3 per cent. to provide a reversionary 
Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum to be added to the 
original amount of every policy entitled to participation. 

LONDON. 

The new building in London being completed and 
occupied, it is believed that the Company is now com- 
mencing a new epoch in its existence as a London office. 
Many things combine to show a probably large expan- 
sion of our already great business, which will exceed any 
anticipation which could have reasonably been formed 
of it some years since. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


August, 1865. 

OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


£4 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK IN PERPETUITY. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY are now issuing this Stock. Applica- 
tions to be made to J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, Loadon, 21st August, 1865. 


OMMERCIAL BANK CORPORA- 

TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 

power to increase to T'wo Millions. 
Head office—(4 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 











hama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grants 
drafts ou its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties counected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bauk also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry. 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., aud 57 CITARING 
CROSS, S.W. 
Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, Ksq,, y 
D.C.L., F.R.S, 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Ksq.,| Sir John Lubbock, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S, Bart., F.R.S. 





Esq. 
William James Lancaster, 


Edward Hawkins, jun., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esj. 
Kirkman DPD. Hodgson, | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
Esq., M.P. Esq. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
male at the end of 1468, All Policies now effected on 
the “return system ’ will participate. 

The last Bonus varied from 23 to 60 per cent. on the 
Premiums pai |. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary or to any of the Company's Agents. 








GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, aud Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 185), 

Year. Fire Premiums, Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 

1851. £54,305 .. oe £27,157 oe .. £502,824 
1856 4. 222,279 .. oo 72,78 oe 2 821,061 
186l .. 360,130 .. oe 135,974 oe .. 1,311,905 
1864 ., 742,674. . 236,244 oe 3,212,300 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are 
admitted. 4 lis , 





RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
BIRMINGHAM MEETING, 

From 6th ro 17th SEPTEMBER, 1865. 
RECEPTION ROOM, EXCHANGE ASSEMBLY 
ROOM, NEW STREET. 

PRESIDENT. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
&c., &c., Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford. 

The objects of the Association are :—To give a stronger 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific in- 
quiry ; to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate 
Science in different parts of the British Empire with 
one another, and with Foreign Philosophers ; to obtain 
a more general attention to the objects of Science and a 
removal of disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Wednesday, 6th September.—President’s Address, at 
8 p.m., in the Town Hall. 

Sectional Meetings daily, as usual, from the 7th to the 
12th, inclusive. 

Wednesday, 13th September.—Concluding General 
Meeting. 

Thursday, 7th September.—Soirée in the Town Hall. 

oe 8th September.—Evening Lecture iu the Town 





a 

— a llth September.—Evening Lecture and 
Soirée. 

Tuesday, 12th September.—Soirée in the Town Hall. 

Saturday, 9th September.—Excursions to Warwick, 
and Stratford-upon-Avon ; Coventry aud Kenilworth ; 
Worcester and Malvern; to Wroxeter, Shrewsbury, 
Wenlock, the Wrekin, and Coalbrookdale. 

Thursday, 14th September.—Excursions to Dudley 
Caverns, the South Staffordshire Coal fields and [ron- 
works ; and to Lichfield, Walsall, Cannock Chase, and 
the Burton Breweries. 

On and after August 7th, until September 2nd, Life 
Members who intend to be present at the Meeting may 
receive their tickets by applying to the General Treasurer, 
aud returning to him their Life Members’ Invitation Cir- 
cular; Annual Subscribers who wish to receive their 
tickets must return their Invitation Circular, with £1 
inclosed, to the Geveral Treasurer, W. Spottiswoode, 
Ksq., 50 Grosvenor place, London, 8.W. 

The Executive Committee at Birmingham will elect 
New Members aud Associates on the following condi- 
tions:— 

1.—New Life Members for a composition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the 
Association which may be published after the date of 
payment. 

2.—New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for 
the first year. These receive gratuitously the Reports 
for the year of their admission, and for every following 
year in which they continue to pay a subscription of £1 
without intermission. 

3.—Associates for this Meeting only for a payment 
of £1. They are entitled to receive the Report of the 
Meeting at two-thirds of the publication price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as 
Gentlemen. Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies 
only) may be obtained by Members, on payment of £1. 

After September 2ud, personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Reception Koom (the Exchange), 
Birmingham, which will be opened on Monday, Septem- 
ber 4th. 

Gentlemen who have, in any former year, been ad- 
mitted Members of the Association may, on this occasion, 
renew their Membership, without being called upon for 
arrears, on payment of £1. 

Without a proper ticket, obtained as above, no person 
will be admitted to any of its meetings. 

Members and Associates intending to be present at the 
meeting are requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, 
No. 52 New street, Birmingham, who will assist them in 
procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway pass en- 
tilliug the holder to obtain from the principal Railway 
Companies a Return Ticket at a Single Fare, available 
from Monday, September 4th, to Saturday, September 
16th, inclusive. 

G. D. BOY Li, " . Local Secretaries 
J. H,. CHAMBERLAIN, fr the Meeti 
WM. MATHEWS, Jun., — ne: 





This day, 8vo. cloth, 53. post free. 
HE SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. A Miscellany of Literature, Social 
Science, Fiction, Poetry, Art, &c. Edited by SamMvug. 
Lucas, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. Vol. 1., contain- 
ing the first four numbers. 
London : THomas Boswortn, 215 Regent street. 


fMHE SHILLING MAGAZINE, No. V. 
SEPTEMBER, 1sv5. 
ConrentTs. 

Phemie Keller. Chapters XV., XVI. By the Author of 
‘*George Geith of I’en Court,” &c. Illustrated by J. 
D. Watson, 

A Poor Poet to His Love. 

On the Worth of a Classical Education. By Bonamy 
Price. 

The Foundling Hospital. 

Education in China. Part Il. By Sir John Bowring. 

Maurice Clifford. A Tale. 

Our Tour through the Highlands. 

“The Knight of the Knife.” ity Charles B. Gibson. 

“Christie and Manson's.” By the Editor. Iliustrated 
by R. T. Pritchett. 

The Elfin Horn, 

Tbe Wild Flower of Ravensworth. Chapters XIII, XIV., 
and XV. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &c, i Iustra- 
ted by Paul Gray. 

London: Tuomas Bosworth, 215 Regent street. 








AY ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for SEP- 
4! TEMBER will contain A NARRATIVE of the 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH EXPEDITION of 1365. 
With facsimiles of Charts, lithographed on board the 
Great Eastern showing her track, soundings, miles of 
Cable daily paid out; also the various positions of the 
Ship while grappling for the Cable. iy Joun C. Deanr, 





who accompanied the Expedition, Price One Shilling. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. To be had of all Book- 
sellers, and at all the Railway stations. 


Published this day, complete in 5 vols., demy 8vo., £3. 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS 
or 
EDWARD IRVING. 


Edited by his Nephew, Rev. Gavin Cartyte, M.A. 
*.* More than one-half of these Writings are now 
Printed for the first time. 

‘*The English language can show no more magnifi- 
cent specimens of religious eloquence than those that 
are contained in the Collected Writings of Edward 
Irving.” —T'imes. 

“Irving, almost alone among recent men, lived his 
sermons and preached his life. He said out his inmost 
heart, and this it is that makes his writings read like a 
prolonged and ideal biography.”—Saturday Review. 

“The greatest preacher theworld has seen siuce Apos- 
tolic times.""—Blackwood's Magazine. 

ALEXANDER STRAnan, 148 Strand. 





Published this day, 
A SUMMER IN SKYE. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 
2 vols. 16s. 
ALEXANDER Srrauan, 148 Strand, London. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth. 
A REASONABLE FAITH. By 
Joun Baker Hopkins. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for 

SEPTEMBER, 1865. No, DXCIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence. 





art I. 
Miss Marjoribanks —Part VIII. 
Piccadilly: an Episode of Contemporaneous Auto- 
biography.—Conclusion. 
Switzerland in Summer and Autumn. 
Marcus Aurelius to Lucius Verus. 
Sir Brook b'ussbrooke.—Part V. 
Our Political Prospects. 
The Death of William Aytoun. 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





“On the lst September, will be published, price 2s., 
No. X., of 

T HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; 

A Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 

ConreNTS. 

1, The Book of Daniel. LI. 

2. Woman’s Work in the Church. 

3. The Lufluence of the Church of England on Theo- 


ogy. 
4. Donaldson on Early Christian Literature and Doc- 


trine. 
5. The Fatherhood of God, 
6. Sharpe's Hebrew Scriptures. 
7. Colenso ou the Pentateuch. Part V. 

To be hal through any Bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 

London: Whitfield, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, W.C. ; 
Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent Gar- 
den, W.C. ; and at 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 
Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market street. 


On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 69. 


T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by Georoe 
Du Maurier and George H. Tuomas. 
ConrTENTS. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chapter XLI.—Gathering Clouds. 
» XLIL—The Storm Bursts. 
» XLIIL—Cyuthia’s Confession. 
» XLIV.—Molly Gibson to the Rescue 
» _XLV.—Contidence. 
Induction and Deductiou. By Baron Liebig. 
My Persecutors. 
Benvenuto Cellini. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—Continued. 
Chapter 11L.—The Brink of Discovery. 
IV.—Allan at Bay. 





Harvest. : 
The Atlantic Telegraph. 
The Social History of the Navy. 

Surrn, Evper, ard Co., 65 Cornhill. 


MuHE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
Vol V. No. XXIX. September 1, 1365. One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Civil and Political Status of the Female Sex. 
2. Trouble at Thorahill. By the Author of “ Martin 
Tobin.” 
Chap. XX1.—The Rectory at Hartonly. 
XXIL—A Telegram and its Bearing. 
» XNXILL—** Expectation.” 
» A Day's Walk in North Devon. 
Emmeline. A Poem. By Key. William Parkingon, 





| od 


M.A. 

“ A Good Work," in which Any One and Every One 
may have a Hand. By the Author of “ Scattered 
Seeds,"' &c. 

Written for My Daughter. 

“Two Marriage Advertisements.” 

Reminiscences of ludia, By an Old Soldier, 

No. VIL—lemale Life in India, 
9. The Cymry, Past and Present. 
. Social Science. 
On Polish Women. 
Ladies’ Medical College. 
The Property of Married Women in [adia. 

11. Literature. 

London: Euriy Fartarvtt, Printer and Publisher in 

Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 

square, and 83a Farringdon street; Wasp, Lock, aud 


bad 


Pre 


- 
c 





TYLER ; and sold by all bouksellers, 
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ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 


MINDS. 2 vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors 
of * Original Poems.’ 

SELECT POETRY for CHILDEEN. 
By Josurn Payne, F.C.P. 2s. 6d 

LECONS pour des ENFANTS. By 


Mrs. BARBAULD. 238. 


PIOTORIAL SPELLING-BOOX. | 


Is. bd 


ACKWORTH VOCABULARY ; 


English Spelling-Book. 1s. 6d 
ENGLISH PARSING. ‘By Giles. Qs. 
CATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS. 


By WiLLEMEN?T. 2s. 6d. 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Ab- 


ridged. 2 


ls. 6d. 


or, 


By WHEELER. 2s. 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Ab- 
ridged. By WHEELER. 2s. 

Le PAGE’S L’ECHO de PARIS. Selec- 
tion of Familiar Phrases which a Person would hear 
daily if living in France. 3s. 6d 

Le PAGE’S PETIT CAUSEUR; 
First Chatterings in French. 1s. 

Le PAGE’S GIFT of FLUENCY in 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 23. 6d. 

Virtus Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


or, 





ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMEN! HISTORY, By Wneecer. 5s, 6d. 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Wueetrer. 5s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS, Atlas. 7s. 6d. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Josepn Payne, F.C.P. 53. 

Le PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de 
ca FRANCAISE. Prose, 4s. €d.; 

oetry, ts. 6a, 


Viratve Brornens and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





LAURIE’S TABLES of SIMPLE 
INTEREST for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 44, 4, 
34, 3, and 2 per cent. from £1 to £1,000. Twenty- 
ninth Edition, 8yo. 21s. 

LAURIE'S TABLES of SIMPLE 
INTEREST for Every Day in the Year, at 5, 6, 7,8, 
9, and 94 per cent., from 1 day to l0U days. Kighth 
Edition, 8vo. 7s. 


LAURIE'S UNIVERSALEXCHANGE 
TALES, showing the Value of the Coins of Every 
Country Interchanged with each other, at all Ra'es 
} * "o from One Coin to One Millien Cuins. 

vo, 208. 


LAURIE'’S TABLES of EXCHANGE 
between Paris, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Havre, Lyons, 
Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Genoa, and 
London. 8yo. 20s. 

Virtue Brornersand Co., 1 Amen corner. 


MANUAL of HERALDRY; being a 
Concise Description of the several Terms used, and 
containing a Hictionary of every designation in the 
Science. Illustrated by 400 Engraviugs. Price 3s. 

FOSSIL SHELLS: a Manual of 
MOLLUSCA. By the late Dr. Samuen P. Woop- 
warp. With Illustrations on Wood and Steel. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

Virncrve Baorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





On Ast September, imperial 16mo., 826 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ELYMOLOGICAI, go 3, and EXPLA- 

NATORY. 
Prepared specially for the Use of College 
Schools. 
By Joun Ooitviec, LL.D. 


3 and Advanced 


With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
London; Biackte and Sox, 44 Paternoster row. 





WEALE'S SERIES,.—Catalogue on application. 
K NGLISIL DICTIONARY 

4 Ciagke. Containing above 100,00) Words, or 
50,000 more than auy existing works. Price 33. 6d.; 
strongly bound, 4s. 6d.; or in ha'f morocco, ds. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Hype 


CLARKE. Ils. 

COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUA- | 
TION, By J. Brenan, Is. 
London: Virnrun lrorrers and Co., 1 Amen corner, 


Of whom may be had, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, HEBREW, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, AND SPANISH DICTIONARIES, AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 





A LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
B OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 





Latest Informatiof regarding the Services—Notes on ail 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have triends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from Ludia. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 


london; Wa. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


By Hyper | 


} 
! 
| 
| 
| 
. | London: Erringuam Wius0N, Royal Exchange, 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


At all the LIBRARIES in TOWN and COUNTRY. 





CONSTANCESHERWOOD. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FutLerron. Author of “Too Strange 
not to be True," &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of 

* Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

|The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 
the celebrated Swedish Novelist. ‘T'rauslated by 
Mrs. Bususy. In 3 vols. Be: 8yo. 

A LIFE ina LOVE. In 2 vols. posi 

SECOND EDITION of T00 GOOD FOR 
HIM. By FLorence Marryar. In 3 vols, 

GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 

CHEAP EDITION of LADY-BIRD. 


Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By Lapy GeorGiana FoLverrton, Author of “ Too 





Strange to be True,” &e. In crown 8vo., with 2 
Illustrations, 63. Forming the new volume of 


‘Bentley's Favourite Novels." [Aé all booksellers. 
Also on September 11. 


THE BUCKLYN SHAIG. 


Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MonrGomMeEry. 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington street, W. 


By the 
In 2 vois. 


With the Magazines on the 31st inst., at all the Railway 
Stations and Booksellers. 


To be completed in Six monthly volumes, 200 pp. each, in 
boards. 


Vol. If. of The SHILLING VOLUMES of 


THE BENTLEY TALES. 
Containing Stories by Mrs. Trollope, General 
William Napier, McTeague, &c., ec. 

Ricwarp Benriey, New Burlington street, 


Sir 


W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the best books of the seasou and of the past twenty 
MUDIE'’S' SELEcr 


years are in circulation at 
PIB ARY 
Fresh ¢ spi ez continue to be adled as tie demand 


increases, and arrangeinentsa are made with the leading 
publishers for an ample supply of all the principal 
forthcoming books a3 they appear. 

First-Class Subscription (tor the Newest Books) Oue 
Guinea per aunum aud upwards, commencing at at auy 
date. 

Class B Subscription, Half a Guinea per annuum 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS.— 
NOTICE. 

Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in one Subscription to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and obtain a constant succession of the bast books on 
liberal terms. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT I.IBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford street, London. 








Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


‘ae HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
ft BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 
Commercial Evugagement. 

London: ¥. PrrMan, 2 0 Pats ernoster ro ry E.C. 





L IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. By Leo H. GRInpon. 

| The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 

Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpeuny 
| Monthly Parts. 

Parts I, to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Pirraan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





“In case, folded for the pocket, or on roller, price a 
REEHORST'S ENGINEERS’, 


DS 
MANUFACTURERS’, 


and MINERS’ VADE- 
| io UM; giving in 5 languages 300 technical terms in 
} common use among Engineers, Manufacturers, Miners, 


| &e. 
Also, uniform with the above 
EEHORST'S COSMOPOLITAN INTERPRE 


Dr. R 
TRAVELLERS’ SELF-SPEAKING POLY- 


TER and 


GLOT, giving ia 8 languages 20) words and phrases 
in daily use a travelle rs, &c. 
London: - PirMan, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 
j Aedetiicaniideansamagieiiati 
“cap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price Js. Gd. 
I “OV I; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
4 By Tuomas Snorer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 


London: F. aac 20 Paternoster row, b.C, 


RINCIPAL 


the BANK of ENGLAND and P 
BANKs. 
In 8vo., price 21s. 
INTEREST TABLES, from 
ars. 20th 
e3, AC. 


In USE at 
K ING'S 

1 Day to 365 Days, and from 2 to 15 
Kudition, enlarged and improved, with new | 
BELL and Datoy, 186 Fleet street. 






London: 
Now ready, pp. 364, price 13. ed. +9 “cloth 1 1 sttered. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY, 


POEMS. By H. W. Fricker. 





es 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On August 31st will be publishel 
with Iwo Ilustrati 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By 


Car tes Dickens. 


Part XVII, p 


ons, of 


@ ls 


’ 


Crapman and Hatr, 193 Piceadilly. 
COMPLETION of Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S New 
WORK. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? B 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vO's., 
price 22s. 

EASTERN ENGLAND from the 
THAMES to the HUMBER. By Waren Wanrrg, 
2 vols. post Svo. 18s, 

The LITERATURE and CURIOSI- 
TLS of DREAMS. By Rank Suarie.p, M.A. 2 
vols post avo. 

CORNWALL and its Coases. By 
ALPHONSE Es gurros, Author of * » Euglish at 
Home.’ Post 3vo, 93, 

The BUSINESS of PLEASURE. By 
Epmunp Yares. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

193 I 


with 4) Ill istratious, 


Cuarman and ITALr, icead lly. 





The ART of ‘MAKING BRITISH 


WINES, CIDER, ant PERRY, CORDIALS, and 
LIQUEURS; with Directions for the Management 
of Foreiga Wines and Spiritasus Liquors; and 


of agree ible aud whole- 
nul the Distilla- 
vuvsle Art of 
itment of Malt 
» Bre vhouse, 


Recipes for the Manufacture 
some Beverages, Medicinal Wines 
tion of Simple Waters. Als», tl 
Brewing, with Remarks on tie T 
Liquors, and a List of Utensil 








Still-room, and Cellar. Adapted as well for the 
wholesale Manufacturer as all Llousekeepers. = By 
the Author e. - mh uring, Preserving, anl Potting 
Meats, Game, 1,” &c. In crown 8Vo. 


[ Next week. 
193 Picea lilly. 
NEW NOVELS, to be HAD at all LIBRARIES, 
The SPANISH MATCH. By W. 


CitapMan and Hawn, 


Harrison ArnsworrH. 3 vols. post sve. The 
Second Edition will be ready iu few days, 
MISS MACKENZIE. By Anthony 


TROLLOoPE. 2 vols, 

The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr 
Freyraa, Author of * Debit aud Credit” Transla- 
ted By Mrs. Malcolm. - Post avo. 

“We have read ‘Phe Lost Manuscript ' with a good 
deal of interest, and we hold out to our friends the 
prospect of a great pleasure when we advise them to 
make an a:quaintauce with the story... . The novel is 
more than usually full of matter."—Zime:, August 23, 
1865. 

STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 


“This romance is a remarkable book by a remarkable 
writer. ‘There is such a prof vund kuow'e lige of human 
nature, so great a depth of thonght, and such an extra- 
ordinary grasp of language in its pages, that it requires 
the most careful perusal, and cannot bs hastily skimmed 
over like most of the ephemeral productions of the day. 

Vhe interest never flags frowm the tirst page to the 
last, —indeel it increases with every chapter, a3 the elab- 
orate and exciting plot unfolds itself ste p by step. The 
retribation also which rises out of the wiliul guilt of a 
self-sustained an! too arrogant life is depicted with such 
power and such vividuess that the moré nf it conveys gives 
the finishing touch to one of the most re nurkable To- 
mances of late years."—Aorning Lost, July 2 


3 Vols 


CuapMan and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





LIFE OF COBDEN, 

Now ready at all Libraries, Bo ksellers, and Railway 
Stations, with four Piotogr —_* (Porte t with Auto- 
graph; Midhurst; Dank ord House; Wi est Lavington 
Chureh) and Vignette of Birt uce, feup. cloth, 


price 5s. (postage 4d.) 


I ICHARD COBDEN, the 
of FREE TRADE. A _ Biography. 
McGitcurisr, Author of “The Life ot 
donald,”" &e, 
“The admirers of Mr. 
— with this ~autiful 
gether all the best and mos: re 
a man likely to be quoted in yet distant day 


APOSTLE 
By JoHN 
Lori Dun- 


Cobden will be 
volume, 
narad 


more than 

for it gathers 
bie utterances of 
s.""—Vews of 








the World. 

“ The narrative is 89 condense 1, anl the style at once 
so clear and vigorous, that the volume is eminently 
entitled to @ popular circulation. .... We t ust that it 
will tind its way to the book-shely f thousands of 
working men.’ —Vorning Star. 

“The mind of Cobden, i ad »ped 
itself, is uufulded before us, aud the vo stoa 
fucus many mosti esting ession asel 
stateSma views, —Lo d 

London: Locxwoop and Co.,7 Stationers’ | {all court, 
E.c. 
rPUE UNION BANK of LONDON 

5 The APPROACH of CHOLERA.—i BULL- 
DER of THIS DAY, price 41, by 4 1 ils 
Fiue Vv sew of the Union Bank of London—Me cr polian 
Cow-sheds and the Cattle Disease—Tue | { (Ver 
crowding—Lropose bition at South Keme 
sington—Stonehe nental—Mr, C. 7. Newton 
on Phoenician Art in Britain—Roman Villa, recenuy dis- 
covered in Chedwort h Wood, Gloucestersuire—The 
Building I'rades—Water Supply—Lbe AUauiic Cavle 
Railway * Matte s—Schools of Art—* The Cx and Pre- 


vention of Fires "—&c.—Oilice, 1 York sur ei, Covent 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 
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“*Mr. Murray's excellent and uniform series."—Lnglish 
Churchman. 

“Mr. Murray's Student's Manuals are the cheapest 
educational buoks in existence."—Z.raminer. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS 


FOR ADVANCED SCITOLARS, 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR 
COUNTRY and SEASIDE READING, 
To be had at all the Libraries. 





Celebrities of the Time 
Queen Anne. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8¥o., cloth, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE & WRITINGS 
SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIS7T, & PATRIOT ; 
With his Correspondence, and Notices of his Contem- 
porarie:. With Portrait on Steel. 

By H. R. Monrecomery, 

Author of “T ife of Isaac Bickerstaff,” “ Thomas 


Moore : his Life, Writings, and Con‘emporaries,” &c. 


The Wits and 
of 





“This series of Student's Manuals, edited for the 
most part by Dr. W. Smith, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as educa- 
tional works. While there is an utter absence of flippancy 
in them, there is thought in every page, which cannot 
fail to excite thought in those who study them, and we 
are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention of 
such teachers as are not familiar with them t» these 
admirable school-books.”"—Musenm. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
The STUDENT’S HUME; a History 


of England from the Earliest Times. By Davin 


Just published, price 7s. 6 L, in crown 8vo., clot’: extra, 


P IcT URES of the PERIODS: Hivme. Corrected and continued to 1858. Wood- 
A SKETCH-BOOK of OLD ENGLISII LIFE. cuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6:L. 

By WrintaM FRANcIS COLLIER, LL.D., : The STUDENTS HISTORY of 

Author of “ History of English Literature,” ‘* ITistory FRANCE. From the Earliest Time: to the 


of England,” &c., &e. 
ConTENTS. 
I.—ICILIUS the CENTURION: a Tale of the Early 
Roman Period. 
{L.—The WERE-GILD of EARL ALFGAR: a Tale of 
the Saxon Period. 


Establishment of the Second Empire, 1852. By 
y. Wi. Pearson, M.A. Woodcats. Post 8vo. 
7s. Gd, 


GREECE AND ROME. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 


Iil.—How SIR , EUs 4rACE CRISPIN wag and GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
FOU _ his HAWK: a Tale of the Norman Conquest. By Wa. Surrn, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 
Period. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IV.—ALICE DALE’S LESSON: a Christmas Tale of 
the Tudor Period. 
¥V.—SATIN and SAD-COLOUR: 
Period. 
VL—SQUIRE HAZELRIG'S 
SOUTH-SEA STOCK: 
Brunswick Period. 
“These ‘Pictures’ are pleasant and spirited, and the 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dean LippEtt. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 

The STUDENT’S GIBBON; an Epi- 
tome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Epwarp Grapon. Woodcuts, 


a Tale of the Stuart 


INVESTMENT in 
a Tale of the Early 


author certainly succeeds in his aim ,,,...!he pictures of Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
he life and manners are vivid and graphic, aud we feel 
no difficulty in accepting the author's assurance that GEOGRAPHY. 


they are literally faithful to the most recent results of 
antiquarian research......The work is beautifully printed 
and got up, and will make an acceptable gift-book.”— 
Atheneum. 

“4 perusal of the book will satisfy anybody that the 
author has not only done his duty well, but brilliantly. 
«ss. Indeed, when we take into account the immense 
amount and accuracy of the historical details, the mas- 
terly grouping of these details round one great ce tral 
person or incident, the wide sweep of cauvas, and the 
harmony and brightness of the colouving, we rise from 
a perusal of the book at a loss to know whether we have 
been most instructed or eutertained."—Zdinburgh Cou- 
rant. 

“ Evidently no pains have been spared to render the 
work both accurate and amusing.”"—Court Journal. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
ANCIENTGEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevay, 
M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The STUDENTS MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Groroe P. Marsn. 
Fidited, with aiditional Chapters and Notes. Post 
S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By T. B. Saw, MLA. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the 
Chief Writers. By Tuos. B. Snaw, M.A. Edited, 
with additions. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of OLD 


TESTAMENT HISTORY. Edited, with Notes, 
Maps, and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. (Jn the press. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 





Just ready, post svo. cl th, price 7s. 6d. 
MOLIERE CHARACTERS. 


By Cuartes Cownen Cianke. Author of ‘ Shakes- 
peare Characters, Chiefly Subordinate,” &e. 

“This isan admirable bok, fait'ifully done, and fall 
of thorough appreciation of the celebrated French author, 
whom Mr. Clarke justly considers the greate-t Comic 
Dramatist after Shakespeare that the world has yet pro- 
duced." —Literary Gazette. , ———— - _ ~— 

“ All honour, to take no higher ground, to the writer 
whose pages supply unfailing food tor honest laughter ; STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
aud there are few in that respect equal to Moliére."— PUBLISHED by Mr. MURRAY 
Reader. ales sae 

“No one who would fully relish Moli¢re should omit 
to read this yolume of his ‘ Characters.’"—Morning 
Advertiser. 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 
HUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GRAICA. A 


Firat Greek Course. A Grammar, Deleectusa, an 
Exercise-look, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

MATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. Abridged by Biomrre.n, 
Revised by Epwarps. I2mo. 3a. 6d. 

BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical 
Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages in Greek Writers. ‘Translate 1, with Notes, 
by Fisuiake. 8vo. 12s. 

LATIN GRAMMARS. 

KING EDWARD VI.'s FIRST LATIN 
BOOK, The Latin Accidence; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with au English Translation. 
a2mo. 2s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD VI’s LATIN GRAM- 
MAR for the Use of Schools. lame. 3%. 61. 


OXENHAWM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 


Just ready, in crown 8vo., cloth extra, price 63. 
CHARACTERS and CRITICISMS. 
By James Mannay, Anthor of “ Essays from the Quar- 

terly Review,” “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c., &c. 

** Mr. Hannay is one of the few modern writers who 
have so decidedly a specialty, that the mere mention of 
the name recalls the ‘characteristijue.’ . . . Often in 
reading Mr. Hannay one alights upon areal nugget of 
thought, and he is always brilliant and readable. We 
ean cheerfully commend the book to a cultivated pub- 
lic.”"—J0lustrated Times. 

P “A veritable miue of agreeable reading.”—Literary 
Fazelte. 

“Men of Mr. Hannay's slamp are scarce. Nothing is 
so rare as humour. [t is as rare and as precious as 
poetry itself... . / And yet Mr. Hannay possesses ad- 
vantages over his great contemporary (Mr. Thackeray). 
He never degenerates, as such masters as even Molitre 
and Aristophanes, into mere farce. He possesses, too, 


what Thackeray in his best moments never had—a gepu- LATIN EL&GIACS; designed for Early Pro- 
ine vein of poetry, and so fulfils ove of the high condi- ficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. 


tions of satire.”"—Reader. 
,‘* Pleasant, pungent reading, full of keen, scholarly, 
cever criticism.”"—Morning Star. 


Joun Murray, Albemirie street, 


SENT MEDICAL WORKS, 

By W. Anporrs Suirn, M.D., M.1.C.P., London, Phy- 
} Sician to the Metropol.ttin Free Hospital aud the Fins- 
bury Dispensary, late Senior Physician to the City Dis 
| 











NEW NOVEL. 
Just realy, in 2 vols., at all the Libraries. 
NELLY DEANE: 

A STORY of EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
_ A very charming heroine is Nelly Deaue—one of | 
those a:tless, loveable characters whom Wordsworth has 
celebrated....The wicked wiles of Stella Morton, the 
foolish confidence of the young heir, the shipwreck, th: 
mistaken identity, and last of all, the ex raordinary renu- 
contre of the Scotch servant and the dying sinner, make 
up altogether a story of considerable imterest. Old Dr. | 
Brown is a very delightful, and not au impossible char- 

acter. '—Sun 





Pensiry, &e. 


Urinary Affections. Third edition, price 3s 
SUMPTION and other Pulnonary Affections, by 
Iubalation, With a Paper ou Whooping Cough. 
Price Is. 


ing the lntestimal, Hydatid, and all other Species of 
Worms alfecting the liuman Body. With numerous 
Illustrations, price 8s. 
London: R. Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly, W.; and H. K. 
Lewis, 156 Gower sireet, W.C. 





Edinburgh ; WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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| Genera Heaps o: 


1.ON DIABETES and some other | 
2.0On the TREATMENT of CON-, 


3. On HUMAN ENTOZOA : Compris- | 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


AN IMPORTANT REFPERENCE-B OK for HISTORI- 
CAL. STUDENTS, LAWYERS, AUTHORS, and the 
GENERAL READER. 

In crown 8yo., price 12s. 6d., half-boun], 960 pp. 


The Manual of Dates: 


A DICTIONARY OF REFERENCE 


To all the most Important Events in the History of 
Mankind to be found in Authentic Records, 


3y GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 


With a carefully-prepared Index and List of Authorities, 





NEW ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
In I vol. crown Syo, price 78.64, half bound, 950 pp. 


THE STANDARD 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


English Language. 


Based on the Labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, 
Richardson, Craig, Goodrich, Johnson, Walker, and 
other emiuent Lexicographers. 

Comprising many Thousand New Words, which Modern 
Literature, Science, Art, and Fashion have called into 
exis ence, 


Edited by P. AUSTIN NUTTALL, LL.D. 


THE 





A GUIDE to the GREAT TEMPLE of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
In Two volumes, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 19s, or in Four 
Vols., cloth, gilt backs, Lis. 


Half-Hours with the 
Best Authors. 


WITH CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE3, 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Illustrated with 16 Steel Portraits and 52 Wood Engray- 
ings 

*,* This book is a Compendium of English Litera- 
ture. It contains three Hundred Extracts of the bast 
efforts of our great Standard Authors, whether they be 
poets or historians, essayists or divines, travellors or 
philosophers, arranged so as to form half-an-hour's 
reading for every day of the year. At a glance, the 
student can obtain some idea of the subject. Sach books 
as these are the tine foundations of that kuowladge 
which renders men celebrated and famous. 


School 


AND 


Family Atlases. 


NEW EDITIONS. 








The COLLEGE ATLAS. Imperial 8vo., half- 

bound eewesecseeconces escene eosesces SR OG 
The JUNIOR ATLAS. Imperial 8vo., half- 

DOUNd .ncccocccccccere sovscves ccovccese |«=688, OF 
The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS .....006.. 18. Od. 
The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS ......-e00.. 58. Gd. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of the WORLD. 

With 12 Maps, Coloured. Royal 8vo., with 

Mahe ccccemsecesccoescccessccceessoseece 68 ER 
The SAMF, UNCOLOURED.........-0cc00e8 Is. Od. 


All these Atlases are now under the most carefal 
superintendence, and contain every alteration or disco- 
very that from time to time is made in different parts 
of the world. Particular attention has been givea tothe 
Binding and the Col uring. 








WARNE’S MANUALS —NEW VOLU ME. 





In feap. 8vo., price 1s. 6d., half bound, 750 pages. 


A Manual of Domestic 
Medicine & Surgery. 


By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. 


Ilustrated with Forty-four Paze Engravings, Sixteen 
Printed in Colours by Evans. 
ras Conrents OF THIS WORK—Vviz.: 
GENERAL LAWS which REGULATE HEALTH and 
DISEASE, 
The ELEMENTARY FORMS 
CAUSES and SYMPTOMS 
The METHODS EMPLOYED in the REMOVAL of 
DISEASE. 

TUPRAPEUTICS. 

Yhe PRACTICAL, APPLICATION of the PRINCI- 
PLES of the HEALING All. 

The MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH 
aud DISEASE. 

DOMESTI? PRACTICE o 
GERY in the ADULTE. 

GLOSSARY and INDEX. 


—_—_———_ 


London: 15 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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LIST OF WORKS 
By R. CHEVENIX TRENCH, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


1. NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR 
LORD. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


2. NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR 
LORD. Seventh Edition. 8yo. 12s. 
8. SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. New Edition. One vol. 8yo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


4. On the STUDY of WORDS. Eleventh 


Edition. Feap. 4s. 

5. ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

6. PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fifth 


Edition. Feasp. 8vo. 3s. 

7. SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFER- 
ENT from the PRESENT. New Edition in the press. 

8. On SOME DEFICIENCIES in our ENG- 


LISH DICTIONARIES. Second Edition. 8vo. 33. 
9. SERMONS PREACHED in WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


10. The FITNESS of HOLY SCRIPTURE 
for UNFOLDING the SPIRITUAL LIFE of MAN; 
Christ the Desire of all Nations; or, the Unconscious 
rophecies of Heathend Hulseian Lectures. Feup. 
8vo. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

11, On the AUTHORIZED VERSION of 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Second Edition. 7s. 

12. POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. 
Feap. Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

18. JUSTIN MARTYR and other POEMS. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

14. POEMS from EASTERN SOURC 
GENOVEVA, and other Poems. Second Fiition. 5s. 6d. 

15. ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. 
2s, 6d. 

16. CALDERON’S LIFE'S a DREAM: the 
Great Theatre of the World. With an Essay on his 
Life and Genius. 4s, 6d. 

17. REMAINS of the late Mrs. RICHARD 









S, 


TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, 
and — Papers. Second Edition. With Portrait. 
8yo. lis. 


18. COMMENTARY on tho EPISTLES 
to the SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. Second Edition. 
8s. 6d, 

19. SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly 
Lyrical, Selected and Arranged for Use. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 


LIST OF WORKS 
By GEORGE EDWD. LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 
LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


1. SERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered 
in Marlborough College during Six Years. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

2. A CHARGE to the CLERGY of the 
DIOCESE and PROVINCE of CALCUTIA at the 
Second Diocesan and First Metropolitan Visitation, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

3. SERMONS: chiefly connected with Pub- 
lic Events of 1854. Feap. 8vo., 33. 

4, EXPOSITORY SERMONS on 
EPISTLES for the Sundays of the Christian Year. 
vols. crown 8yo. 15s. 
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BOOKS 
By JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D., 
BISHOP OF OSSORY. 

1. An ATTEMPT to EXPLAIN and ES- 
TABLISH the DOCTRINE of JUSTIFICATION by 
FAITH ONLY, in Ten Sermons upon the Nature and 
Effects of Faith. Third Edition. S8vo, 12s. 

2. CHARGE DELIVERED at the VISITA- 
TION in 1863. Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 


By the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, 
and Others. 

CAMBRIDGE LENT SERMONS.—SER- 
MONS preached during LENT, 1804, in Great St. Mary's 
Church, Cambridge. By the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
Rev. H. P. Liddon, T. L, Claughton, J. K. Woodford, 
Dr. Goulburn, J. W. Burgon, T, T. Carter, Dr. Pusey, 
Dean Hook, W. J. Butler, Dean Goodwin. Crown 8yo. 
7s. 6d. 


By LORD ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A., 
ARCHDEACON OF SUDBURY. 

The GENEALOGIES of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in the Gos- 
pels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each 
other, and shown to be in harmony with the true Chro- 
nology of the Times. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. PALGRAVE'S TRAVELS in ARABIA, 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, witha Portrait of the Author, Map, anl 
Plans illustrating the Route, price 28 


28s. 

A NARRATIVE ofa YEAR'S JOUR- 
NEY through CENTRALand EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862-5. By Wi.iiam Girrorp Pauanrave, late of 
the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I. 

“Unique in many respects, it is, upon the whole, the 
most important work of travel which has issued either 
from the Mnglish or Continental press for very many 
years.”—Saturday Review. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By Lady Durr-Gordox. Crown 8yo. cloth, price 
8s, 6d. 

“Tt is the freshest, truest, newest, most enticing, most 
captivating book which it has been our pleasant lot to 
welcome.”’—Morning Post. 





NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
The SCENERY and GEOL)GY of SCOTLAND. 
Crown §Svyo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
WITIL a NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND 
in CONNECTION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By ARCHIBALD GerkKie. With Illustrations. 

“We hope that ‘The Scenery of Scotland’ will find a 
place in many a tourist's bag this year. It is just the 
book to supplement his ‘ Black’ or ‘ Auderson.’ "—Glas- 
gow Herald, 


Also for Tourists, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 
A PAINTER'S CAMP in the HIGH- 


LANDS, and Thoughts about Art. By P. G. 
HAMERTON. 


Shortly will be published. 


An ATTEMPT to ASCERTAIN the 
STATE of CHAUCER'S WORKS as they WERE 
LEFT at his DEATH. With some Notices of their 
Subsequent History. By Henny Brapsnaw of King's 
College, and the University Library, Cambridge. 


Shortly will be published, royal feap. 8vo., uniform with 
“ Arnold's Essays.” 
ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Turner 
PALGRAVE, Lite Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt—Herbert—Poetry, 
Prose, and Sensationalism in Art—Sculpture in England 
—The Albert Cross, &c. 


Royal feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
on te Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, 


Professor MASSON'S NEW BOOK. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY : 
a Review with Criticisms, including some Com- 
ments on Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William Hamil- 
ton. By Davip Masson. 


This day, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
STUDIES in VERSE. By William 
LANCASTER. 

‘*We should characterize all ‘The Studies in Verse’ 
which have a classical inspiration as being in the main 
remarkable for retinement of fancy, jealousy of over- 
ornament, and elaboration enough to show that the 
author is not ashamed to work up and work out his 
themes.”—Saturday Review. 


Also, by the same Author, extra feap. Svo., 4s. Gd. 


ECLOGUES and MONODRAMAS ; or, 


a Collection of Verses. By WiLu1aM LANCASTER. 


Extra feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


PRZETERITA. Poems. By William 


LANCASTER. 


This day is published. 
The same size as the “Golden Treasury Series,” neatly 
and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


ABRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY. Compiled and arranged by Cuartes Hove, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The publishers venture to believe that this little com- 
prehensive work will become as indispensable to all 

Euglish readers as an English dictiouary. 


This day is publishe1, pott 8vo. eloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, Pro- 
gressively arranged by Rev. C. A. JONEs, M.A., and 
©. U1. Cueyne, M.A., Mathematical Masters in West- 
minster Schovl. 
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LIST OF WORKS 
By the Rev. F. DENISON MAURICE, M.A., 
1, The CLAIMS of the BIBLE and of 


SCIENCE ; a Correspoudence on some questions re. 
specting the Pentateuch. Crown 8vv. 43. 61. 

2. DIALOGUES on FAMILY WORSHIP, 
Crown Svo. 63. 

3. EXPOSITORY DISCOURSES on the 
Holy Seriptures:—The PATRIARCHS and Law. 
GIVERS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

4. The PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 

5. The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of GOD, 
A series of Lectures on the Gospel of S:. Luke. Crown 
8vo. 9. 

6. The GOSPEL of St. JOHN; a Series 
of Discourses. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 

7. The EPISTLES of St. JOHN; a Series 


of Lectures on Christian Ethics. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
8 EXPOSITORY SERMONS on the 
PRAYER-bOOK:— The ORDINARY SERVICES. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5a. 6d. 
9. The CHURCH A FAMILY. Twelve 
Sermons on the Occasional Services. Feap. 8v0. 43. 6d, 

10. LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE, or, 
Book of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

11. WHAT IS REVELATION? A Series 
of Sermons on the Epiphany, to which are ad led Letters 
to a Theological Stulent on the Bampton Lectures of 
Mr. Mansel. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

12. SEQUEL to the INQUIRY, “WHAT 
is REVELALION®” Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel’s 
Examination of ‘* Strictures on the Bampton Lectures,” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

13. LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 8vo. 10s. 64. 

14. THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

15. The DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE 
DEDUCED from the SCRIPTURES. Crown 8yo. 
7s. Gd. 


16. The RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and 


Second 


their Relations to Christianity, Fourth Edition. Feap, 
8vo. 5s. 

17. On the LORD'S PRAYER. Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


18. On the SABBATH DAY; the Character 
of the Warrior; and on the Interpretation of History. 
Feap. 8vo. 23, 6d, 

19. LEARNING and WORKING. Six Lee- 
tures on the Foundation of Colleges for Working Men. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

20, The INDIAN CRISIS. Five Sermons. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

21. LAW’S REMARKS on the FABLE of 
the BEES. With an Introduction by F. D. Mauricg, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





WORKS 

By the Rey. W. ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., 

Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. 

1. SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRAC- 
TICAL. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, 
by Tuomas Woopwarp, M.A. With Portrait, Sixth 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. 

2, A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. 
Edited by J, A. Jeremie, D.D. Third Edition. 8yvo. 
lds, 6d. 

3. HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Wu. H. THompsos, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 

4. LETTERS on ROMANISM, in Reply to 
Mr. Newman's Essiy on Development. Edited by the 
Very Rev. 'T. Woopwarp. Second Edition, revised by 
Archdeacon Harpwick. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS 
By the Rey. J. Ll. DAVIES, M.A. 
1. St. PAUL and MODERN THOUGHT: 


Remarks on some of the Views advanced in Professor 
Jowett’s Commentary on St. Paul. 8vo. 5 





2s. 6d 

2, SERMONS on the MANIFESTATION 
of the SON of GOD. With a Preface addressed to Lay- 
men on the present position of the Clergy of the ¢ burch 
of England; and an Appendix on the Testimony ot 
Scripture and the Church as to the possibility of Pardon 
in the Future State, Feap, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

3. The WORK of CHRIST; or, the WORLD 
RECONCILED to GOD. With a Preface on the Atone- 
meut Controversy. Fea. Svo. 

4. BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, and the 
LORD'S SUPPER, as interpreted by their Outward 
Signs. Three :xpositury Addresses fur Parochial Use. 
Limp cloth. Is. 6d. 
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